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CRANE 


The introduction of charming colorand line 
in bathroom appointments is a significant 
recent development in American homes. 


In the commode lavatory shown here, the 
top is ofimported *fleur de peche’’ marble. 
The 18th century Italian cabinet is finished 
in soft green, black, rose and gold. The fit- 
tings are in gold plate. Behind the panels 
are wide shelves. The Zarnia tub—which 
can be set in a recess, in the open or in 
either a right or left corner — is encased in 
the same golden brown tiles of the walls. 


JEAUTY IN THE OPEN; CRANE QUALITY IN ALE HiIl 





Crane plumbing and heating materials in- 
clude a very wide range of fixtures and fit- 
tings which meet the needs and individual 
desires of any home owner, yet are within 
the easy buying reach of all. 


These plumbing and heating materials are 
on display at Crane Branches in all principal 
cities of the country. Fixtures of unusual 
design, like this commode lavatory, are 
executed to order, and are shown only at 
our National Exhibit Rooms, Crane prod- 
ucts are always sold through contractors. 
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GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
CRANE LIMITED, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms; Chicago, New York, Atlantic City and San Francisco 
Works: Chicago, Bridgepor:, Birmingham, Chattanooga and Trenton 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
CRANE-BENNETT, LTD., LONDON 
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VISCOUNT KEIGO KIYOURA 

Prime Minister in the Imperial Japanese Government. He was born seventy-three years ago, 
the son of an unknown priest of Kumamoto, Kiushu Island, near Nagasaki. While reading law 
he taught school in Tokyo. He entered the ministry of Commerce and later served suc 
cessively as Minister of Justice and Minister of Commerce. He was made a Viscount for his 
services in the Cabinet during the Russo-Japanese war. He is an expert in silk culture and as 
President of the Silk Association of Japan his name became known all over the world. He 

was President of the Privy Council when he was made Premier : 
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A Message from the Premier of 


Japan to the American People 
By Keigo Kiyoura 


Prime Minister of the Imperial Japanese Government 
Received by cable from Tokyo 

i )T is gratifying for us Japanese to realize that in your 
country responsible editors, religious leaders and 
statesmen are working constantly for good will 
among nations. The United States, being en- 
dowed with impregnable security and incompar- 
able wealth, is free as no other country from 
anxiety both abroad and at home. But on the 
other hand, as a consequence of this tremendous 
endowment, you have likewise heavier responsi- 
bilities for fair dealing and generosity. It is a 
fortunate thing for the world that your leaders 
realize their duties and are facing them. 

Because of your participation in the wise 
understanding and agreements that exist with 
regard to the Pacific Ocean, the nations of the Far 
East are in a better position to work out their 
respective destinies with confidence. 

At present Japan is beset by two internal 
problems, one economic, the other political. We are able to face these 
difficulties and shall overcome them more readily because of the fact that 
the principal nations concerned in Pacific affairs seek to take no advantage 
of each other. It is deeply gratifying to us to cooperate with you in the 
reduction of armament and in pledges for the security of our great neighbor 
of the continent whose interests, independence and progress are so closely 
bound up with our own. The example which your nation and ours, with 
the others concerned in the welfare of our mutual ocean, are offering to 
the rest of the world is a thing in which we Japanese take just pride. 
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CYRUS E. WOODS 


The American Ambassador to Japan. Mr. Woods is a lawyer and a diplomat. 

sented the United States at the courts of Portugal and Spain, and has been a member of the 

Senate of his native state, Pennsylvania. He is a friend of the Japanese people and par- 
ticularly well fitted for his important post 
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He repre- 
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MASANAO HANIHARA 

This envoy of good will from Japan to America has had much of his long diplomatic career 

associated with this country. As a young man he was a secretary in Japan’s Peace Delegation 

to. the Portsmouth Peace Conference that concluded the treaty at the end of the Japan-Russian 

War; later he held important diplomatic positions in the Japanese Embassy at Washington, 
and now he has himself become the Ambassador 
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—_ 
The Bases of Japanese- American 
Friendship 


By Prince Tokugawa 


Head of the Japanese Mission to the Washington Conference 


‘Two years ago last January when I was recalled from the closing 

scenes of the Washington Conference to preside at the opening 
of the House of Peers, there was a portion of our public who were 
displeased that we had not insisted upon a more favorable naval 
ratio. The decisions of the Conference, instead of being accepted by 
all as inspired by simple ideas of Justice and the desire to preserve 
the peace of the Orient, were seized upon by some of the opponents 
of the Government, who attacked it for its “‘weak foreign policy.” 
They claimed that, however the other nations fared at the Washington 
Conference, Japan had drawn a poor lot. There was even a rumor 
afloat that I would be greeted at the dock with black flags. This 
rumor however turned out to be as groundless as the threat that a 
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hostile populace would not permit Marquis Komura to land, when he 
returned home from signing the Treaty of Portsmouth after our war 
with Russia. 

Dissatisfaction with the results of the Washington Conference on 
the part of the political groups of the Opposition was short-sighted. 
It lacked proper perspective. When we now look back over the 
results of that Conference, at its striking contribution to the cause 
of peace, at the blow dealt to competitive armaments, which menaced 
friendly relations and the welfare of humanity, we realize that these 
achievements were of a magnitude that cannot be over-estimated. 

The Four-Power Pact, formed by America, Britain, France and 
Japan, relieved the low barometric pressure in the Pacific, which at 
one time threatened to become the scene of a future world storm. 
The Agreement on the Limitation of Naval Armament was also a 
contribution of no small significance to the cause of Peace. 

It was a fortunate thing for our world that men of vision like the 
lamented President Harding and Secretary Hughes, who combined 
idealism with practical ability, should have set on foot so concrete a 
scheme for the improvement of international relations. 

Japan has observed the letter and spirit of the Washington Agree- 
ments. We have scrapped our battleships in accordance with the 
ratio, we have returned Shantung to China, withdrawn our troops 
from Siberia and given up our postal administration in China. 

Personally, I am always glad to note the growth of good will 
between the people of our two countries which comes from increasing 
intercourse. Last year a party of eminent Japanese physicians visited 
America for three months on the invitation of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation to study your organization of hospitals and medical schools. 
On the other hand hundreds of American tourists visit Japan every 
year. Whether the object be serious study or a pleasant vacation, 
this interchange of visits leads to better understanding and to the 
strengthening of the ties of friendship. 

May I add that the people of my country have been profoundly 
moved by the tangible manifestation of your friendship for us in the 
days of our recent disaster? We will not lightly forget the prompti- 
tude of your assistance. Before the dust of the earthquake had set- 
tled, before the smoke of the more deadly fires had blown away, 
before we had time to estimate the extent of our losses, we found 
Americans among us with relief in their hands and sympathy on 
their lips. 

With cordial wishes for the prosperity of your Magazine of 
Understanding, I am 

Faithfully yours 
TOKUGAWA IYESATO. 
Sendagaya Machi 
Tokyo, Japan 
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THE NEW JAPANESE CABINET 


Front row, left to right: H. Imidzuno, Minister of Home Affairs, and Viscount Kiyoura, Premier 
Second row, Admiral Murakami, Minister of the Navy; Mr. Egi, Minister of Education; 
Viscount Maeda, Minister of Agriculture and Commerce; Mr. Sudzuki, Minister of Justice. 
Third row, Mr. Komatsu, Minister of Railways; Mr. Kobashi, Chief Secretary of the Cabinet; 
Mr. Shoda, Minister of Finance; Mr. Fujimura, Minister of Communications; and Baron Matsui, 
This photograph was taken at the Premier’s office the day the appoint- 


Foreign Minister. 
ments were made 





LEADERS OF THE NEW JAPAN 
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K. INUKAI VISCOUNT KOREKIYO TAKAHASHI 
President of the National Party President of the Seiyukai 
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YUKIO OZAKI BARON YAMAMOTO 
Leader of the Kakushin Party Leader of the Seiyu-hontos 
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Viscount Taka-akira Kato, President 
of the Kensei Kai, and Prince Toku- 
gawa, head of the Japanese delegation 
to the Washington Conference 
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Viscount Shibusawa, the great figure in Jap- 

anese industrial and financial circles, and 

Judge Elbert H. Gary, Chairman of the 
United States Steel Corporation 








Goto and the Rebuilding of Tokyo 


By Charles A. Beard 


The Former Mayor and Home Minister Had a Vision for a New Japanese 
Capital Which Could Not Be Realized at Present, But the Cause of 
City Planning and Reform Has Made Gains Full of 


HEN the 

news of the 
earthquake and 
fire in Japan 
reached the out- 
side world last 
September and the 
first stress of relief 
work had passed, 
students of munic- 
ipal government 
and city planners 
in all countries 
turned their eyes 
to Tokyo to watch 
the progress of re- 
construction. Not 
since the fire which 
destroyed three- 
fourths of London 
in 1666 had so 
large a portion of 
a great city been 
wiped out. Ap- 


Promise for the Future 








Charles A. Beard was formerly Direc- 
tor of the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research. He was invited 
to Japan in 1922 by Viscount Goto, who 
was then mayor of Tokyo, to cooperate 
in inaugurating the new Tokyo In- 
stitute for Municipal Research and 
making a study of the administrative 
and financial problems of the city. 
During the winter of 1922-23 Mr. Beard 
made a survey of the city which has 
been published under the title of The 
Administration and Politics of Tokyo. 

Mr. Beard had just returned to 
America when the earthquake shattered 
Tokyo. As soon as communication was 
opened with America, Viscount Goto, 
then Minister of Home Affairs, sent a 
wireless to Mr. Beard asking him to 
return at once, at least for a short time, 
and assist in study of the economie and 
administrative phases of the problems 
of reconstruction. Mr. Beard imme 
diately sailed for Japan again—this 
time as the representative of the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research— 
and stayed with Viscount Goto until 
the latter had formulated his recon- 
struction program. 








passed since the 
disaster and it is 
yet too early to 
give a categorical 
answer, but some 
light may be 
thrown upon the 
problem by as- 
sembling here a 
few relevant facts. 

First of all it 
must be remem- 
bered that the 
great industrial 
city is a new thing 
in Japan. It is 
little more than 
half a century 
since the hum of 
the first steam en- 
gine was heard 
there. As in 
America, soin 
Japan huge com- 


mercial and industrial centers have 





proximately two-thirds of the Japanese 
capital lay in ashes—the ground 
swept bare except in the relatively few 
squares where stood the wreck and ruin 
of brick, stone, and concrete structures. 

Will the Japanese seize this oppor- 
tunity to correct ancient errors and lay 
out a modern city well defended against 
the recurrence of another holocaust, or 
will they follow the example set by 
London and San Francisco and rebuild 
substantially along the lines of the old 
street network? That was the question 
in the mind of every person interested 
in the noble art of city planning and 
administration. Months have 
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sprung up during the past fifty years. 
Yokohama was a mere fishing hamlet 
when Lincoln was inaugurated; it was a 
modern seaport of half a million people 
on September 1, 1923. Kobe stands on a 
site that was occupied by fishing villages 
when Perry visited the Land of the Ris- 
ing Sun. Osaka, the Manchester of 
Japan, now a city of more than a million 
people, had only 332,000 inhabitants at 
the opening of this century. These and 
other centers have grown pellmell like 
Chicago after the Civil War, without 
systematic planning and sustained di- 
rection. 
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Dr. Charles A. Beard as the guest of honor at a reception in Tokyo. 


From left to right: 


Ambassador Warren, Baron Kato, Prince Tokugawa, Viscount Shibusawa, Dr. Beard, Viscount 
Kaneko, Count Uchida, and Viscount Goto 


This is not a matter for surprise.. The 
statesmen of Japan have been engrossed 
mainly in problems of national and 
foreign policy. The students have in 
the main followed in the foot-steps of 
the statesmen; in September, 1923, not 
a single Japanese university gave a sys- 
tematic course of instruction in munici- 
pal government. There were no com- 
prehensive Japanese textbooks on the 
subject. No Dr. Albert Shaw from 
Japan had journeyed abroad and written 
for his countrymen a great treatise on 
the ways of municipal government in 
foreign lands. In other words, Japan, 
as far as a popular understanding of the 
science of municipal administration was 
concerned, stood about where the United 
States did in 1888 when James Bryce 
launched his fearful attack on our munici- 
pal institutions. 

In every great city, however, there 
were leaders in municipal affairs deeply 


interested in problems of municipal gov- 
ernment and well informed as to Western 
practices. Moreover, the interest of 
those who took thought about the mat- 
ter was so intense that their influence 
was out of proportion to their numerical 
strength. In fact, they were able to 
carry through Parliament a city plan- 
ning law which went into effect in Jan- 
uary, 1920. This measure created for 
the metropolitan area of each of the 
premier cities—Tokyo, Osaka, Kyoto, 
Kobe, Yokohama, and Nagoya—a city 
planning commission. In the autumn 
of that year the commission for the 
prefecture of Tokyo was instituted and 
in cooperation with the city planning 
bureau of the Home Office began to 
work out a comprehensive plan for the 
‘apital. This commission had been en- 
gaged on its task for three years when 
the calamity fell upon the city. In the 
meantime a city planning bureau in the 
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city government was 
carrying on indepen- 
dent investigations 
and a building bureau 
in the Police Depart- 
ment was executing 
ordinances for zoning 
the metropolitan area. 
Scores of engineers 
and technicians in 
official service, many 
of them trained 
abroad, were studying 
the problems of 
municipal administra- 
tion in the broadest 
sense. 

All this activity was, 
however, more or less 
esoteric; it did not 
deeply affect the gen- 
eral public. Indeed 
the city planning 
movement in a 


fundamental sense is 
new in all parts of the 
world. There have 


been many decorators 
of cities, builders of 
civic centers, cutters 
of new boulevards, and 
planners of industrial 
towns, but the concept 
of a city planned in all 
its phases with refer- 
ence to the concrete 
needs of urban life and 
its regional setting is 
only now taking form in the minds of 
the leaders in the movement. If any 
one has any doubts on this point let 
him read ten of the latest manuals that 
have come from experts in this field 
or examine the annual reports of the 
American City Planning Conference. 

It is not surprising therefore that 
interest in city planning in Japan was 
limited to a few enthusiasts and that the 
general public cared little about the 
subject. Certainly there was no more 





planned with the cooperation of Dr. Charles A. Beard. 
Goto graduated trom the Medical School of Fukushima, took a 
degree at the University of Berlin, and has done noteworthy 
work in improving the sanitary conditions of his country. He 
has been governor of Formosa, and president of the South Man- 
churian Railway, and later was Mayor of the City of Tokyo 


VISCOUNT SHIMPEI GOTO 


Minister of Home Affairs in the recent Yamamoto Cabinet. It 
was under his direction that the rebuilding of Tokyo was to be 


Viscount 


preparation of the public mind for a 
grand city in Tokyo in September, 1923, 
than in San Francisco in April, 1905. In 
other words, the political and business 
leaders with whom the city planner must 
deal were not conversant with the econ- 
omy of city planning and ready to 
cooperate generously in the realization 
of a comprehensive scheme. 

Such was the state of affairs when 
earthquake and fire leveled two-thirds of 
the city to the ground. Leveled is the 
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word. The burnt area was only super- 
ficially cleared; it was not a clean slate, 
wax in the hands of the artist. It was 
still a complex of real and potential 
interests. The street car tracks extend- 
ing in every direction and representing 
an investment of millions were intact; 
while the ruins were yet smoldering the 
cars began to run. The water and gas 
pipes and other subsurface structures 
remained implanted in the old network 
of streets, representing millions more of 
invested capital. That was not all, the 
sites of great business houses, historic 
spots, associated for centuries in the 
minds of customers with standard wares 
and commodities, still possessed for their 
owners immense and incalculable values. 
More than a million homeless people and 
disestablished business men, facing pov- 
erty and the approaching winter, nat- 
urally thought of the coming morrow— 
of houses and business restored, in any 
way, as quickly as possible. There were 
thousands of small landowners in Tokyo, 
each tenacious of his little rights and 
bent upon holding fast to every inch of 
his sacred soil. 


Problems of the Yamamoto Cabinet 


HE story is not yet told. When the 
fp cabinet was solemnly installed 
amid the ruined city, the rebuilding of 
Tokyo was only one of the questions 
before it—perhaps not even the most 
important for the fate of Japan. Rail- 
ways had been destroyed, stations 
burned, the harbor of Yokohama 
wrecked, government buildings wiped 
out, schoolhouses crushed and burned, 
penal and charitable institutions laid in 
ruins—the economy of a large section 
of the empire smashed in three awful 
days. What had been the financial loss? 
How could it be estimated? What would 
be the effect of the disaster on interna- 
tional trade and domestic business? 
Should the insurance companies be 
driven into bankruptcy or forced to 


make a life-saving compromise? What 
of national defenses? Will America 
strike her with her armed might and 
settle in one swift and terrible blow the 
controversy over the exploitation of 
China? Such were the conditions, such 
were the questions that staggered the 
Yamamoto-Goto cabinet during the 
momentous days that followed the 
calamity. 

Moreover, democracy was thundering 
at the gates. Class rule, long maintained 
by the union of capitalists and landlords, 
was challenged throughout the empire, 
Of course the cynics laughed, but those 
familiar with the course of revolutions 
and cataclysm in the Western world, like 
careful mariners, tried to get more cer- 
tain bearings than those afforded by the 
landmarks of the ancient past. 

In these circumstances Viscount 
Shimpei Goto was called to the office of 
Home Minister and presidency of the 
newly created Board of Reconstruction. 
The Home Office has general supervision 
over all cities and local governments; the 
Board was given special jurisdiction over 
Tokyo and Yokohama. No man in the 
empire seemed better fitted by training 
and experience for the post than Viscount 
Goto. He had built the beautiful city 
of Taihoku in Formosa when he was 
civil governor; he had developed the 
germs of the Russian plan for Dairen 
when he was President of the South 
Manchurian Railway. He had served 
in the Home Office before and had been 
mayor of Tokyo. 


The Personality of Goto 


ESIDES experience he has other 
B qualties. He is not afraid. He has 
vision and when he has power he can 
make decisions. But he has one weak- 
ness—he is not a party man. He stands 
on his record and depends for his strength 
upon popular support not expressed in 
politics under the present limited suf- 
frage. He regards the man who can 
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shackle himself with party ties, slogans, 
prejudices, and hatreds as deficient in 
mentality. He has another weakness— 
he has ideas and is always looking for 
more. He believes that scientific research 
furnishes the best guide to governing 
persons in an age of technology. He 





Map of the City of Tokyo showing the area 

destroyed by the earthquake and fire. The 

shaded portion indicates the ruined part of 

the city, while the black line denotes the 
limits of the city proper 


favors manhood suffrage. He proposes 
to tax the unearned increment of mighty 
landlords in Tokyo. Instead of wanting 
to shoot radicals on sight he tries to find 
out what is troubling them. He favors 
an understanding with Russia as the first 
step in restoring the peace and prosper- 
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Pictures from the earthquake 
area of Japan that show how 
completely leveled the build- 
ings were. Below are boxes 
of relief supplies from America, 
while the center picture shows 
the rough and ready type of 
shelter that appeared as soon 
as the earth stopped trembling 
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ity of the Orient. Naturally in conserva- 
tive circles he accumulated a large and 
miscellaneous collection of implacable 
enemies. 

Such was the man on whom was 
placed the burden of leading in the 
reconstruction of Tokyo and Yokohama. 


He had hardly been installed in office 
before he proposed to condemn all the 
land in the burned area immediately, lay 
out new streets, and distribute the re- 
maining land among the former owners. 
Blocked in that bold frontal assault, he 
settled down to a long siege, under an 
ordinance of September 15, which per- 
mitted only temporary buildings to be 
erected in the burned area. He gathered 
around him in the Reconstruction Board 
a group of Japanese specialists and began 
a search for the best way out of immense 
and harrassing difficulties. The expe- 
rience of San Francisco and London was 
examined from every angle in quest of 
light on the situation in Tokyo; every 
possible problem of finance and admin- 
istration was reviewed; and plans for a 
new city were evolved by men familiar 
with every inch of the ground and with 
the historic sentiments attached to 
every cho. 


Goto’s Great Task 


HILE the Home Office and Recon- 

struction Board labored on prob- 
lems more baffling than any that ever 
confronted authorities responsible for 
city planning, the other branches of the 
Imperial Government took stock of the 
wreck and ruin within their respective 
sphere. The finance minister, Mr. 
Inouye, a cool and conservative banker, 
kept his hand on the pulse of national 
and international finance. From time 
to time he warned Viscount Goto 
against making ‘‘extravagant” propos- 
als. Party leaders who got no aid and 
comfort from Goto assailed him from 
every quarter, and threatened him with 


destruction if he came before the Diet 
with.a costly program. On the one hand 
were the landlords and capitalists of the 
Empire outside of Tokyo bent on cur- 
tailing expenditures for improving the 
capital, and on the other hand were the 
landlords and capitalists of Tokyo clam- 
oring for subsidies from the Imperial 
Treasury and “business as usual.” 


Yamamoto’s Strength 


-ynuHE Government of which the Home 

Minister was merely one member 
was poorly constituted to deal with such 
powerful forces. When Count Yama- 
moto undertook to organize his cabinet 
on the death of Premier Kato, he sought 
to form a coalition representing all par- 
ties and all talents; but the outstanding 
leaders of the majority party in the Diet, 
the Seiyukai, refused to cooperate ex- 
cept on their own terms. They had won 
282 seats out of a total of 464 at the last 
election in 1920, and they claimed the 
right to monopolize the offices of the 
new Government. To those familiar 
with English parliamentary practice 
their claim seems valid enough; but it 
so happens that although the Seiyukai 
holds a majority of the seats it does 
not represent the country at large. 
Under the suffrage law of 1920 there 
are only about 3,000,000 voters in Japan 
proper out of a population of 57,000,000. 
If the Prince Regent and the Genro se- 
lect a premier who commands the sup- 
port of the Seiyukai, then they choose a 
man who cannot command the affection 
of the unenfranchised masses. If they 
pick a premier who has the confidence 
of the country, they must take some one 
who cannot secure the financial support 
of the Diet. Without the approval of 
the Diet no great policies of state can be 
carried into execution; with the Diet as 
now constituted no enlightened program 
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conceived in the spirit of democracy can 
possibly command the assent of a par- 
liamentary majority. 

Thus the Yamamoto-Goto combina- 
really without the essen- 
tial element necessary to give effect to 
large city plans—namely power. Its only 
hope lay in a dissolution of Parliament, 
and appeal to the country, and the adop- 
tion of manhood suffrage. As events 
turned out, that became impossible; but 
from September until January the Cabi- 
net did not know that would be impos- 
sible. Moreover the Cabinet itself, being 
a coalition and not a body animated by 
one masterful purpose, contained within 
its own ranks elements of dissension and 
indecision. 


No Backing in Diet 


tion was 


y the middle of November the essen- 

tial features of the new plan, which 
seemed to represent all that was possible 
to obtain, were complete and the finan- 
cial aspect: of its execution carefully 
reviewed from every angle. Certain 
matters were cleared up in cabinet con- 
ference and the Government was ready 
for the special session of the Diet called 
for December 11. When the new budget 
was worked out in cooperation with 
party leaders it became apparent that 
practically nothing would be allotted for 
realizing the new plan. Impelled by 
strict economy, the Diet really decided 
to do little more than rebuild the govern- 
ment structures destroyed during the 
disaster. Thereupon Viscount Goto ten- 
dered his resignation, but was persuaded 
by the Premier to retain his portfolio. 
Personally I regard his return to the 
ministry a mistake; but I do not pretend 
to know what considerations weighed 
most in his mind when he took this step. 
Among them of course was the fact that 
his retirement perhaps meant the fall of 
the cabinet, the defeat of manhood suf- 
frage, and the formation of a govern- 


ment even less likely to undertake great 
plans for old Yedo. 

Hard on the heels of this incident 
came the attempted assassination of 
the Prince Regent, which forced the 
resignation of the entire ministry, Goto 
as Home Minister taking the formal re- 
sponsibility for the deed because the 
police department was under his juris- 
diction. The new premier then called to 
the Home Office Dr. Mizuno, who had 
filled that post during the Kato adminis- 
tration. It is therefore no inexperienced 
man who takes up the problem of re- 
construction where it was left by Vis- 
count Goto. It was under Dr. Mizuno’s 
direction that the new city planning law 
of 1920 was set in motion. Presumably 
he will rely upon the machinery created 
under that act for carrying out the work 
of re-planning and re-building the city. 

Still there are many evidences of weak- 
ness in the cabinet of which he is a 
member. It is not supported by the 
powerful Seyukai, which, under the re- 
stricted suffrage, dominates Japan; nei- 
ther is it sustained by any of the popular 
forces that rallied behind Goto. Only 
with extreme reluctance, if at all, will 
it yield to the demand for an extension 
of the suffrage. It cannot dictate; it 
cannot direct the course of events. It 
cannot unloosen the purse strings. It is 
conservative at a time when nothing but 
radical courage can prevent Tokyo from 
rebuilding substantially along the old 
lines—another fire trap. 


Action Needed Now 


HE reconstruction of the city along 

lines of true economy and safety, 
therefore, depends upon complex politi- 
val circumstances. Japan is in the same 
position that England would have been 
in if the London fire had happened while 
the tumult over the Reform Bill of 1832 
was raging. Every day that passes 
without sharp decision makes the task 
of city planning more difficult; for every 








Not all the steel 
and brick build- 
ings in Tokyo es- 
caped the effects 
of the earth- 


quake, as these 


pictures testify 
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Approximately two-thirds of the Japanese 

capital was reduced to ashes as a result 

of the earthquake. Not since the fire 

which destroyed three-fourths of Lon- 

don in 1666 has so large a portion of a 
great city been wiped out 
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week sees ten or fifteen thousand houses 
going up in the ruined district. By Sep- 
tember 1, 1924, if the present rate of 
building goes on, Tokyo will have as 
many structures as on the day of the 
disaster. It is not likely that citizens 
who have restored production and busi- 
ness in wooden houses will readily con- 
sent to tear them down to make 
room for a new street and park plan. 

In fact, the experience of London, San 
Francisco, and Tokyo raise the question 
whether any modern city can be planned 
except under a dictator! I do not refer 
to the mere construction of costly civic 
centers so dear to the hearts of Main 
Street, or grand boulevards such as 
Haussman cut in Paris or Burnham laid 
out in Chicago. I refer to city planning 
in the broadest sense, including every 
phase—transportation, housing, railway 
terminals, markets, factory zones, street 
plan, public works, parks, public build- 
ings, and monuments showing forth the 
national spirit. 

Haussman could do his work in Paris 
because he was backed by Napoleon 
IiI—in fact, if not in theory, an im- 
perial dictator who cared nothing about 
the burden of debt imposed upon the 
capital and posterity and who operated 
on the principle of his Bourbon predeces- 
sors: ‘After us the deluge.” All the 
world admires work done under his 
imperious rule, but the times seem out of 
joint for another experiment of that 
kind. We seem to be between two 
worlds: the day when a dictator could 
by the wave of a wand order a new city to 
spring up in a wilderness or upon the 
ruins of an old metropolis is past; hydra- 
headed democracy or near-democracy is 
not ready for the task. 

There are signs of change but if any- 
one dissents from the major proposition 
let him inquire why Manhattan Island 
has witnessed no substantial improve- 
ments in its railway freight terminal 
facilities in half a century or why the 
people of no great American city are 


yet housed with the degree of comfort 
and economy that is warranted by our 
boasted progress in natural science. 

The coordination of the social and 
economic forces necessary to effect a 
comprehensive city plan, is a task of 
appalling magnitude. The engineering 
difficulties are slight in comparison, for 
engineering science is a thousand years 
ahead of social science. It remains to be 
seen whether in an age when the people 
have a voice in affairs there can be ef- 
fected a concert of powers sufficiently 
potent to carry out a comprehensive 
scheme of city planning in the face of 
organized, short-sighted private interests 
and political ineptitude. 

All that has been said above does not 
imply any reflection on the Japanese 
nation. England failed utterly to meet 
the opportunities created by the London 
fire; but the stature of England was 
hardly diminished by that failure. 
Neither do my remarks imply that 
municipal progress in Japan will come 
to an end if a grand plan is not adopted 
in Tokyo at one stroke. On the contrary, 
there will be some distinct gains from 
the catastrophe. All the narrowest 
alleys will be wiped out by the new law 
that no street shall be less than nine 
feet wide. Certain narrow streets in the 
business section will be materially wid- 
ened. New park areas will be set aside. 

That is not all. The movement to 
awaken a nation-wide interest in munic- 
ipal government and administration, 
which had been launched before the 
earthquake, will gather momentum; new 
and choice spirits will be drawn to it; 
able and energetic men and women will 
carry on the quest for improved methods 
in every sphere. The cable brings the 
news that the Tokyo Institute for Munic- 
ipal Research is starting a Municipal 
Review. Ardent warriors of the new 
day in Japan, failing to take the citadel 
by a frontal attack, will settle down to a 
seige and will win in a long campaign all 
that they hoped to win in a day. 
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A Poem 


By 
Kermpo KryourRA 


Premier of 
Japan 
A reproduction of an original 
poem written in the Premier’s 
own hand, and sent to a friend 
in America, appears herewith, 
together with a free translation. 


Behold the mists as they drift 
past, 

Rising, rising, till clouds 
form in the sky. 

Watch year by year the flow- 
ers bloom and fade. 

Thus contemplate the works 
of the Creator, 

Observe the law of Nature rul- 
ing them. 

Man can do nothing more 
than follow it. 


+ 


Seventy-four years old Keido. 


(Translation of the Premier’s poetical 
signature which appears in the lower 
left hand corner of the original scroll) 


























Pictures from Japan that reflect the interest and charm 

of the country—its people, its scenic beauty and its daily 

activities. Throughout this issue will be found other pictures 
of the modern Japan and its progressive leaders 














A temple gate about a thousand years old at Miya-jima 
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A Japanese bookkeeper 
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Kan-jin-cho, the most famous classical drama, one of the eighteen Kabuki dramas 


The ceremony of flower arrangement 
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An unusually beautiful view of Mount Fujiyama, the sacred mountain of Japan 
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Falling out of bed at night has no terrors for the Japanese 





The Yomei-mon, the famous temple gate of Nikko, Tokugawa-Shogun’s mausoleum in Nikko 
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The Yomei-mon, the famous temple gate of Nikko, Tokugawa-Shogun’s mausoleum in Nikko 
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An ancient Japanese festival against a modern background of street cars and 
telegraph wires 





A prayer wheel 
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Fujiyama, and modern progress in 
transportation 





Only a part of the images in a temple at Hirosaki 
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These roosters are bred, mostly, at 
Kochi, on the south shore of the island 
of Shikoku. Some of their tail feathers 
attain the extraordinary length of 
twelve feet, while there is one, pre- 
served at the Ueno Museum at Tokyo, 
that measures fourteen and a half feet. 
The one. shown in the photograph led 
a sad life, living in a narrow, long cage, 
where his tail could lie flat, and taking 
his exercise accompanied by an at- 
tendant who carried the tail, or else the 
tail was wound in a muslin bag 














JAPANESE 
MISSIONS 
TO AMERICA 


The interesting photograph repro- 
duced below shows the personnel of 
the very first Japanese mission ever 
to come to the United States in an 
effort to promote understanding and 
cooperation between the two nations. 
It arrived here in 1869. Since then 
there have been many others, the 
latest being the mission of Japanese 
business men who came here two 
years ago headed by Dr. Takuma Dan. 
Dr. Dan is a fine example of the 
modern Japanese business man. He 
is the head of the great Mitsui in- 
terests. In 1878 he was graduated 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology as a mining engineer 


DR. TAKUMA DAN 


The first Japanese mission to the United States in 1869 
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Japan’s Recovery and Foreign 


Financial Aid 


By R. Ichinomiya 


Vice-President of the Yokohama Specie Bank 


A Leading Japanese Financier, Who Took Part in the Negotiation of the Recent 
$150,000,000 Loan in the United States, Analyzes the Reasons 
for It and Its Effect in Japan 


ELF-RELIANCE—the desire to help 

themselves and to find their own 
way out of their difficulties—has been 
and still is a dominant motive among 
the people in Japan since the earth- 
quake. Within a few weeks after the 
disaster, it began to be noticed that the 
people had made up their minds that in 
order for their nation to recuperate they 
must labor hard, or in other words work 
out their own recovery. This they felt 
was the only solution. 

Considering this motive, we can un- 
derstand and appreciate the significance 
of all their later actions, even—for 
instance—the re-erection of buildings 
just good enough to live in and just 
large enough to transact business in. 
They knew that the capital at command 
was scarce, and they felt that they must 
use it to the fullest extent in productive 
ways and be thoroughly efficient in ex- 
pending it. Thus, so far as I can see 
there is little probability that prominent 
buildings will be constructed in Tokio or 
Yokohama for five years to come. Most 
business men want to utilize available 
capital as a liquid asset and employ it 
in productive enterprise rather than for 
property and buildings. 

Partly because of this strong feeling 
for self-help, the Government made an 
announcement just after the earthquake 
to the people of Japan and of the outside 
world, through the Finance Minister, that 
reconstruction would be accomplished 
by Japan’s own forces. There was 


a rumor at the time that a loan was to 
be raised at once; and it was announced 
that the question of a loan would be 
deferred until later, when a_ proper 
scheme for rebuilding had been outlined 
and the program had been approved and 
when the work to be carried out by the 
initiative of the Japanese themselves 
was well under way. 

It may be little realized in other 
countries how widely and deeply the 
effects of the earthquake were felt 
throughout all of Japan and how directly 
they were reflected in the daily life of the 
people. An example may serve to 
illustrate this. For instance, refugee 
reports spread the stories of the suffering 
and sorrow of the disaster everywhere; 
and in distant cities—in Kyoto or Osaka 
—families began to wear their old clothes 
and generally to follow the more quiet 
ways of life. This was in accordance 
with established Japanese ideas, that 
they should share the misfortune of their 
relatives and friends. Thus the disaster 
had both a sobering influence and also 
a unifying influence, which was valuable. 

This effect was shown in general 
merchandizing trade. Luxuries were 
not sought, but only articles of necessity. 

In order to estimate the more long- 
term consequences of tie earthquake, 
however, it should be understood that 
the devastated area is not the industrial 
center, but rather the center of con- 
sumption and of distribution. Thus, 
while 30,000 bales of silk were destroyed 
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in Yokohama, the Jap- 
anese silk mills are 
practically intact. 
Only comparatively 
few cotton mills were 
damaged also, those 
lost amounting to 
about one-tenth of the 
industry. The de- 
stroyed cotton mills 
included the large Fuji 
plant at Hakone; but 
this was only one of 
the plants located in 
several districts, and 
owned by this com- 
pany, the rest of which 
are still operating. The 
same is true with 
many firms. It needs 
to be made clear that 
much of our industry 
is on a basis similar to 
that in America, with 
one corporation oper- 
ating factories in sev- 
eral localities. So, if 
one is lost, the others 
remain as a basis for 
continuing operations 
and reviving the enter- 
prise completely. 
Thus there is a sound 
basis for industrial 
financing despite the 
earthquake. 

The present tendency is to restore 
Yokohama as the chief export center for 
raw silk; and although Kobe is now 
exporting to a certain extent, the plans 
to restore Yokohama will surely be car- 
ried through. 

We are not especially concerned over 
danger from future earthquakes. The 
problem for the future is mainly one of 
proper designing for protection against 
fire hazards. Many of our buildings 
stood safely through the earthquake, 
only to be destroyed later by the flames 





JUNNOSUKE INOUYE 


President of the Yokohama Specie Bank from 1913 to 1919, Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of Japan since 1919, and Minister of Finance 
under the Yamamoto Cabinet September 1923 to January 1924. 
Member of the House of Peers. This outstanding Japanese finan- 
cier and statesman met the great crisis of the earthquake in a 
courageous and resourceful manner. Through his efforts in avert- 
ing panic he has earned the gratitude of the people of Japan. His 
restoration finance plan, revealed in the recent external loan floated 
in New York and London, has been praised for its soundness 


because of lack of proper safeguards. 
Consequently we are going ahead confi- 
dently with this in mind. 

A few general facts of reconstruction 
may be of interest. Great numbers of 
temporary buildings and stores have been 
erected in Tokyo. A great part of the 
warehouses in Tokyo and Yokohama 
have been rebuilt. The street car tracks 
have been largely relaid and the number 
of carsis approaching normal in Tokyo. 
The service of the water and gas works 
has been reestablished in most parts of 
the city, and electric light service has 
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entirely recovered although the number 
of lamps is still less than it was. The 
estimates of damages and _ property 
losses have run from 1,800,000,000 yen 
to 3,000,000,000 yen; but the latter fig- 
ure is probably near the true one. How- 
ever, it should be understood that this is 
less than 3 per cent—perhaps about 
one-fortieth—of the total national wealth 
of Japan. 

Evidence of the revival of solid confi- 
dence in the country is contained in 
stock quotations immediately after the 
earthquake, and later. For instance, 
Kanebo shares, one of the leading cotton 
mill securities, sold down to 260 yen at 
the time of the earthquake; but they 
have recovered to 320 yen. New or half 
shares in the Tokio Stock Exchange 
Company, a speculative favorite, sold 
down to 45 yen in September, 1923; but 
they had recovered in January of this 
year to 120 yen. Both of these quota- 


tions represent returns to pre-earthquake 
prices. 

The exchange value of Japanese cur- 
rency since the earthquake has pre- 
sented a problem with several aspects of 
difficulty. In the first place, we Japa- 
nese had to buy many supplies of raw 
materials for reconstruction, especially 
steel and lumber from America. Fur- 
ther, from the month of September on 
our import season begins in international 
trade. So, with these two factors com- 
bined, the volume of our imports was 
very heavy. At the same time, the port 
facilities of Yokohama were practically 
out of order for three weeks and re- 
mained much impaired afterward; inland 
rail transport was also much congested 
owing to the relief work, leaving only a 
minor part for exportation purposes. So 
exports from Japan were heavily cut 
down. In consequence, there was a 
great excess of imports over exports. 





Bales of silk for the American market. While 30,000 bales of silk were destroyed in Yokohama, 
the Japanese silk mills are practically intact from damage by the earthquake 
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There is a sound basis for industrial financ- 
ing in Japan in spite of the earthquake. 
Many of the great companies of Japan had 
mills and factories scattered throughout the 
country and while one was lost here and 
there, the others remained as a basis for 
continuing activities and the revival of the 
industry completely 


For a time the Government released 
funds held abroad to meet emergency 
foreign payments; but there was a limit 
to this procedure. Thus, the exchange 
rate was naturally depressed. It dropped 
in January to a point just below 44 cents 
per yen as against 49.8 cents which 
represents mint parity. 

In the month of February, however, 
this exchange situation improved, record- 
ing as high as 47 cents; and although 
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there were occasional recessions and 
recoveries, the outlook from March on 
may be somewhat more favorable for 


Japan. By March 31 the temporary 
arrangement will be abolished by which 
the Japanese Government suspended 
various import duties, placing some 
goods on a free list and allowing others 
to enter at reduced rates. This will have 
a tendency to balance the export and 
import ratio again. 
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Therefore the loans just arranged in 
the United States and in Great Britain 
are most welcome and encouraging to 
us, both from the point of view of 
supplying funds for reconstruction pur- 
chases abroad and also of ameliorating 
the exchange situation. It is true that 
there has been some opposition in Japan 
to the terms of the loans, especially to 
the interest yield. This may be due to 
the strength of the idea of self-help and 
self-support. This idea is essential; and 
it is a healthy sign that it is so strong. 
But the loan, as we interpret it, is a 
recognition of this very quality of self- 
reliance in the Japanese people. With- 
out confidence in the ability of the 
Japanese to solve their problem and in 
their integrity, no loan could have been 
secured. Therefore these funds should 
give a stimulus to the sentiments of the 
stricken people in Tokio and Yokohama, 
because their activity in their own behalf 
has been recognized as the basis for de- 
served American and British coopera- 
tion. 


The Terms of the Loan 


ANY people, both at home in 
Japan and abroad, who can under- 
stand foreign money market conditions, 
believe that these loans have been ar- 
ranged on terms which are very fair to 
both parties,—lenders as well as bor- 
rowers. But there are some who do not 
understand, unfortunately, since the pre- 
vailing foreign loans on which Japan has 
been paying interest were at rates of 4, 
414 and 5 per cent. Naturally, men 
uninformed and unversed in present 
money market conditions abroad inev- 
itably raise their voices in protest at a 
higher rate. Some of them ask, if the 
rate must be as high as 7 per cent, what 
was the necessity of raising so huge an 
amount at one time as has been secured. 
They argue that some part could be 
supplied by our own people, which is 
another example of the strength of the 
self-help idea. 
But we have to consider the maturi- 





ties in 1925 of the 4% per cent loan 
amounting to 350,000,000 yen ($170,- 
000,000). Itis true that provision had 
been made by the Government, holding a 
certain fund abroad with which to retire 
these maturities. But due to reconstruc- 
tion necessities, it was made essential for 
the Government, in order to utilize this 
fund, that a new loan should be suf- 
ficiently large to cover its estimated 
amount. It is also essential for bankers 
as well as investors here to know the 
purpose of a new loan and the question 
of coming maturities. Unless we pro- 
vided for them, funds could not be 
raised abroad and all these factors 
unavoidably caused the loan to be of 
large amount. 

The Japanese people, many of them, 
do not understand all of this now. But 
they will come to understand it later 
and then the loan will prove itself to be 
a great benefit to all concerned. There 
will be appreciation in the truest sense 
of the American and British action, both 
financial and public, in cooperating with 
Japan to help her through this difficult 
period. These loans have, I feel, not 
only a financial but also an international 
significance. It is very unfortunate that 
some of our people at home could not 
understand: them. But this will not 
affect the loan itself. It does not re- 
quire ratification as is supposed by some 
people in America; it has been contracted 
with full authority. It stands as a 
regular debt of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, and it will be paid. 


Japanese Integrity 


S Mr. Morgan saw fit to remark 
A after the signing of the loan agree- 
ment, this is the 2584th year since the 
foundation of Japan as a nation, and in 
all those 2584 years Japan has never 
been in default. It is the recognition of 
this fact which will make the loan under- 
stood in Japan as an expression of 
confidence in Japanese capacity and as 
a tribute to Japanese honor. 
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Left-Handed Jingoro and Nanakoshi 


By Florence Peltier 


Adapted from the Japanese 


Illustrated by Masaji Hiramoto, M. A. 


HEN Left-handed Jingoro, the 

craftsman, became celebrated, 
after many years of toil, his desires were 
satisfied; for food, comfortable shelter, 
and, above all, plenty of wine, were now 
obtainable. That was all he wanted: 
a place where he might be alone, to think 
and plan, free from worry, to smoke 
and drink as much as he pleased. He 
did not care for money to hoard. It 
made little difference to him whether he 
had few or many rio as long as he had 
enough to satisfy his simple tastes. 

He was glad that he could now buy a 
little house on Kurofune Street where 
men of great talent lived. Near his 
house were the homes of Tosuke, the 
famous costumer, and Genbei, scabbard- 
maker to Lyeyasu, the reigning Shogun. 

Precious jewels are out of place except 
in their own company; therefore it is not 
strange that Jingoro, Tosuke, and Gen- 
bei were much together. They were 
called the Trio of the Genius Settlement. 

They were all men of simple tastes, 
enjoying only art and wine, and caring 
little for women. They met in Jingoro’s 
house because at Genbei’s the smell of 
lacquer spoiled the flavor of saké, while 
at Tosuke’s the spilling of it meant de- 
struction to the costly fabrics lying 
about. 

One morning the costumer met the 
scabbard-maker at the bathhouse, and 
asked: 

“Why weren’t you at Jingoro’s last 
night?” 

“T’m not going there again.” 

“Hai! Why not?” 

“Well, this Jingoro, this countryman 
from Hida, tries to patronize us Yedo- 
ites.” 
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“No! No! You misjudge him.” 

“Do 1? Honorably permit me to tell 
you. I don’t like this idea of eating 
another man’s food and drinking his wine 
all the time, so, day before yesterday, I 
took Jingoro a basket of fish and a cask of 
saké. Berabome!* He made a bitter face 
at the cask of wine and lifted his eye- 
brows at the basket of fish. You see, he 
wants all the praise for generosity, he 
forces it upon us. He’s a _ regular 
country ——” 

“Oh, pray don’t get so angry! This 
is worth enjoying. It’s generally the 
other way round, you know. Folks be- 
come offended if their courtesies are not 
returned. Now I’ve a plan. Jingoro 
has never visited the Yoshiwara. We 
won’t tell him where we’re going and 
we'll take him there. We’ll play a joke 
on him. We’ll give him a new sensa- 
tion—ha, ha!—a new sensation!” 

“Tt’s a good plan,” replied Genbei 
thoughtfully. 

A few days later Tosuke and Genbei, 
by skilful and patient management, suc- 
ceeded in taking Jingoro, unawares, to 
the great tea-house, called Sugataya, 
and led him upstairs. Here a young man 
approached them, saying: 

“Welcome, guests. Is this your first 
honorable coming here?” 

‘““We are here for the first time,” 
Tosuke. 

“What will be your orders?” 

‘“We will leave our entertainment to 
your discretion.” 

“What’s going to happen?” 
Jingoro, wonderingly. 

“Well,’”’ laughed Tosuke, “the truth 
is that, as you didn’t take kindly to 


* Exclamation of disgust, 


said 


asked 
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Genbei’s return gifts, we’ve brought you 
here, because we’re determined to do our 
share of entertaining.” 

“ Korewa, meiwaku,”* cried Jingoro. 

“But you'll be recompensed with good 
wine poured out by pretty girls,” said 
Genbei soothingly. ‘You'll surely en- 
joy yourself.” 

At that moment there entered the 
chief geisha, the beautiful Nanakoshi, 
with two charming companions. At 
once Jingoro became helpless and 
abashed. He could be bold to insolence 
with men, but he shrank from women. 

Now Nanakoshi understood men, so, 
very soon, she made Jingoro feel not 
only at ease, but that she truly enjoyed 
his society. In fact, he was very much 
at ease, enjoying saké as never before— 
saké poured out by this enticing crea- 
ture with eyes like two half moons in a 
twilight sky. 

Gradually his companions withdrew, 
and last of all, Nanakoshi departed, say- 
ing, “‘I must now leave you. Honorably 
pardon me and rest here if you choose.” 

After she had gone Jingoro said to 
himself, ‘‘Well! Well! I’m in great luck. 
Her treatment of me has been extraor- 
dinary.”’ 

He smoked a little while and then as 
he arose to return to Tosuke and Gen- 
bei he noticed a picture hanging over 
a cornice. It had no signature. 

“T wonder who painted it,” mused 
Jingoro. “It’s a lobster among sea- 
weed—good combination—interesting. 
I'd like to make a sketch of it.” But he 
did not have his writing-box with him, 
nor was there one in the room. 

“It’s a pity I’ve nothing to sketch this 
on. Maybe I can find something to 
carve it out of.” 

Jingoro looked about to find a means 
for this purpose. At length he observed 
that the raised floor of the tokonomo 
(alcove) was made of red jorin wood with 
a fine grain. He had with him always 
his chisel, even while he slept. So now 


* Exclamation of annoyance. 


he took it from his pocket and quickly 
cut out a piece of the red jorin wood 
large enough for the carving. 

Gazing intently at the lobster he be- 
gan to carve and model it. In about an 
hour he had completed his work, and, 
as he was still looking at it, the screen 
slid back and Nanakoshi entered. 

“Ah!” said she, surprised that he had 
not gone, “how are you getting along?” 

Jingoro, startled, exclaimed, “Oh, 
madam!” 

“What have you there?” Nanakoshi 
inquired. ; 

“Ha, ha, ha!”’ laughed Jingoro, “I’ve 
just made a lobster!” 

“Ts this it?” She took from Jingoro 
the piece of wood. “But the tokonoma! 
You’ve cut it and spoiled it!” 

Nevertheless Nanakoshi could not re- 
move her gaze from the carving. Cer- 
tainly it was wonderfully made. The 
very spirit of the lobster seemed caught. 
Suddenly its eyes moved and its long 
feelers waved. Nanakoshi screamed 
and dropped the carving on the mat. 


“Oh! Oh! You’ve made a ghostly 
thing!’ 

“Hai! It’s nothing but a wooden 
carving.” 

“But it moved. Is it a mechanical 
toy?” 


“No, no! That’s only your imagina- 
tion. I’m sorry I’ve spoilt the toko- 
noma. Please accept my apology. I 
can’t recompense you now for the dam- 
age done, but I will lateron. My name 
is Jingoro and I live on Kurofune Street. 

Nanakoshi, amazed, exclaimed: ‘‘ You 
are Left-handed Jingoro! You—you— 
are the honorable one who made the 
falcon so realistically that when Lord 
Kumamoto was present it flapped its 
wings and flew down from its perch!” 

“Pray don’t mention it. That Lord 
also had an imagination.” 

“T am humilatec,” continued Nana- 
koshi, “and honored to be in the com- 
pany of the greatest genius under 
heaven!’’ 
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Nanakoshi seemed to lose her senses, 
fascinated by the presence of so famous 
aman. Jingoro was by no means hand- 
some, nor was there anything in his 
appearance or manner to attract a 
woman. But Nanakoshi, smitten with 
his art and renown, lost her heart to 
him. 

On the morning following the visit of 
Jingoro and his companions, Nanakoshi 
presented the carving of the lobster to 
the tea-house proprietor, saying, ‘“ Mas- 
ter?” 

“What is it, Nanakoshi?”’ 

“One of the guests here last night was 
that famous craftsman, Left-Handed 
Jingoro. Look! He earved this!” 

A critic of ability was Kichibei, owner 
of the tea-house, therefore he took the 
carving and gazed at it intently. All at 
once the lobster seemed to move its long 
feelers. 

“Tt’s alive!’ exclaimed Kichibei. 
“What uncanny thing is this? Ah! he 
copied it from the picture over the 
cornice, which has no signature, but I 
think it is by Kano Kohoyan. Certainly 
this carving is well worthy of the orig- 
But where did Jingoro find this 

I wonder if he carries with him, 
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inal. 
wood? 
wherever he goes, red jorin wood 
“No, Master. You well—it 
happened this way: he simply cut out 
of the tokonoma a piece of wood and 
carved it.”’ 
“Yeh! What? 


the tokonoma? 


see 


Cut the wood from 
I’m ruined!—Let’s go 
see, 

Kichibei was 
mutilated tokonoma. 

“Well, well, well! I’m thankful for 
this carving anyway. Although the 
tokonoma is damaged heyond repair, 
still I’m consoled, for this lobster was 
made by the wonderful Jingoro. It’s 
great fortune for me to possess some of 
his handiwork and I’ll not part with it 
even for many hundred rio. Thankful, 
thankful!’ 

Kichibei was still in the midst of this 


soon inspecting the 


ecstasy when a number of samurai 
entered. 

“Pardon,” said one of them, “‘ but we 
are the retainers of Lord Kumamoto, 
come by the order of our lord to view 
the lobster that Jingoro, the great man 
under heaven, carved while in this 
house.” 

“Ts it most honorably so?” 
fully asked Kichibei. 

“It is, and, as we know you'll never 
sell it, we have made this journey to have 
at least the pleasure of seeing it. Show 
us the lobster, pray.” 

Kichibei gave his humble assent to 
this request. 

“Honorable coming this is, your ex- 
cellencies. Here, servants, bring tea 
and cakes. Pray come this way my 
honorable guests.”’ 

Said another samurai, “‘We’re sorry to 
trouble you so much during your busy 
hours.” 

“Pray don’t mention it,’ returned 
Kichibei. “Here is the carving, your 
excellencies.”” He held it out to them. 
All the samurai gathered round Kichibei 
and examined it closely, murmuring, 
“Indeed, indeed, this is a capital work 
of art!” 

Just as Kichibei drew forward a table 
and placed the carving upon it, there 
there came another caller: 

“Pardon, Kichibei, I’m Miuraya.”’ 

“Welcome, Miuraya San, welcome!’ 

“‘T’ve come to see the carving done by 
Jingoro.” 

“Honorably come in.”  Kichibei 
turned to his servants: ‘ Miuraya San, 
the superintendent of the highways, is 


respect- 


here. Some more tea and cakes.” 
At. this moment arrived another 
visitor: 


“Pardon. I am Segamiya of Mara- 
maye. I’ve come to see the carving done 
by Jingoro. He will not work except 
when he feels like it even though you 
pile up gold, like a mountain, in front 
of him. It is rumored that he came here 
for pleasure and chose to do this work 
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for pastime. It’s the talk of the town.” 

“Hai! Is it honorably so?” 

“These people here with me,” con- 
tinued Sagamiya, “are all from my 
shop—about forty in number—and they 
want also to see the carving.” 

“Bring tea and all the cakes,’”’ Kichi- 
bei ordered his servants. “Boil water 
in the big kettle and buy all the cakes 
they have in the shop on the corner.” 

“I’m troubling you too much,” said 
Sugamiya. But before Kichibei could 
reply, another caller appeared, saying: 

“I’m Toyoshimaya and have brought 
with me about one hundred and fifty 
men to see Jingoro’s carving.” 

“Quite a crowd!” exclaimed Kichibei, 
becoming alarmed. ‘ Pray wait a short 
while.” He spoke to his servants: 

“Here, young men, remove all the 
screens and spread the rice-mats in front 
of the house. Then make this the 
entrance, that the exit.” 

The crowd increased and there was 
much confusion. Kichibei was kept busy 
all day receiving callers and until far 
into the night. Great lords, small lords, 
samurai, and merchants came to view 
the carving. It drew to Kichibei’s many 
times men of wealth and position and 
made his business highly remunerative. 
On his signboard hitherto had been 
painted merely, Sucataya Hovusg, but 
now this was erased and in its place 
was put a painting of alobster. In time 
the inn came to be known as THE 
House OF THE LOBSTER. 

In his home Jingoro sat, Buddha 
fashion, talking to himself: 

“T cannot forget her, her sweetness 
and her gentle treatment of me. I 
despise my life away from her. Though 
but a geisha, still she is a true woman. 

“Never before could I understand 
how women make men forget and neglect 
their work. I must heed my master’s 


admonition to leave women alone until 
I have perfected my art. Therefore I 
must not go to see her. 
shall I console myself?” 


But oh, how 


Thus mused Jingoro, and at last 
evolved a plan whereby he might feel 
less lonely. He shut himself away from 
his friends and for days worked inces- 
cesantly. Then he called on Tosuke, 
the Court costume designer. 

“Good morning, Tosuke San.” 

“What has become of you these 
days?” Tosuke inquired. ‘I haven’t 
seen you for along time. You’ve refused 
to see Genbei and me even at night.” 

“T’ve been much engrossed in a 
certain work.” 

“T suppose you expect great remu- 
neration?” 

“Oh, no! I don’t expect a sen. By 
the way, I wish to ask a favor of you, 
the leading costume designer of the 
Court. I want you to make me a dupli- 
cate of the costume worn by Nanakoshi 
the other evening. The materials for 
it please buy and see that they are the 
best to be obtained.” 

“Nanakoshi’s gown,” said Tosuke, 
“was of silk crépe and had embroidered 
upon it the design of the thousand 
chrysanthemums. It will cost an enor- 
mous sum to duplicate it.” 

“T don’t care,” Jingoro replied. 
“‘Please make it just like the original. I 
don’t tie a string to my money.” 

“May I ask what you are going to do 
with it?” 

“T’ve made an image of Nanakoshi 
and I want the costume for it. The 
carven gown looks too stiff. If I clothe 
the image in soft silk and crépe then I 
can enjoy looking at it.” 

“Hai! What extravagance! How 
crazy! The price of that costume would 
enable you to go to the tea-house a 
prodigious number of times and there 
you’d be with the living Nanakoshi in- 
stead of with a wooden image of her. 
Simpleton!” 

Jingoro sighed. ‘You don’t under- 
stand. A vow to my master, taken at 
Hida, forbids my seeing her.” 

Finally Jingoro’s entreaties prevailed 
upon Tosuke and he made the costume. 
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. the image’s cheeks suddenly glowed, a faint smile curved the lips and a gleam leapt 
into the eyes.” 
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On the image of Nanakoshi Jingoro, 
with trembling fingers, adjusted the 
kimono, gay as a butterfly’s wings, for 
athousand chrysanthemums were worked 
upon it in all the colors of the rainbow. 
Truly the image then was startlingly 
like Nanakoshi and as full of glowing 
beauty as the shimmering mother-of- 
pearl in Enoshima. 

Jingoro placed the image in a large 
upright box with a cover that extended 
the whole length, from the top to the 
bottom. 

But the friends of the genius were 
troubled. Said Tosuke: 

“‘Genbei, Jingoro behaves strangely 
these days. He hasn’t drunk saké with 
us since we went to the Yoshiwara. 

“True,” Genbei replied, “‘and he 
works like devils and stays upstairs in 
his house—all alone where that image is. 
Let’s go up there and see what he does.”’ 

They entered Jingoro’s house and 
cautiously stole upstairs. There they 
found him seated before the upright box. 
Beside him was a table holding a bottle 
of saké and a wine-cup. 

Unaware that he was watched Jingoro 
arose and removed the cover of the box. 
There stood the lovely image of Nana- 
koshi. The watchers strained their eyes 
and ears. 

“Nanakoshi,” said Jingoro, “even 
thine image must feel the passion that 
consumes me, the love that would cher- 
ish thee, and my pride in thy beauty. 
Alas, I may now look only upon thine 
image, therefore my sleeve is damp with 
tears. But, poor imitation of my be- 
loved, let us drink and call hither the 
soul of my Nanakoshi to animate thee 
for a little.” 

Jingoro filled the cup with saké and 
raised it to his lips. Then he went over 
to the figure and touched its lips with 
wine. 

The wondering watchers trembled as 
they saw the image’s cheeks suddenly 
glow, a faint smile curve the lips, and a 
gleam leap into the eyes. 


“Hai!” cried Jingoro. ‘Though this 
body is only of wood I have drawn to it 
by my love the soul of Nanakoshi. Now, 
soul of my soul, let us pledge ourselves 
to each other through countless incarna- 
tions! - Come!” 

The frightened onlookers beheld the 
figure slowly step from the box and 
glide over to Jingoro, who clasped it in 
his arms. 

All Tosuke and Genbei now desired 
was to fly from this horror. Clutching 
each other they noiselessly descended 
the stairs and sped to Tosuke’s where, 
with mouths on the saké cup, they pro- 
ceeded to stupefy themselves as quickly 
as possible. They had no desire to 
think! 

But they could not keep silent about 
this strange affair concerning Jingoro, 
and so it traveled from mouth to mouth 
until at last it reached the ears of 
Nanakoshi. 

One night, when Jingoro sat before the 
image of his beloved, he heard some 
one knocking downstairs. He paid no 
attention to it. Soon the knocking was 
repeated. Annoyed, he arose, went 
downstairs, and pushed back the shoji 
a little way, saying: 

“Please honorably do not detain me, 
for I os 

Then he stopped, amazed, for through 
the narrow opening he saw the living 
replica of his image upstairs. With 
trembling hands he pushed the shoji 
further open to admit Nanakoshi, bril- 
liantly beautiful and smiling. She 
looked at him with her heart in her eyes. 
Fiven the modest Jingoro could not but 
see that he was beloved, and he cried: 

“T am enraptured with you! I can’t 
help loving you! You are so adorable 
that you go to my head like wine! You 
change the blood in my veins to fire! 
But, alas, I promised my master not to 
marry before reaching the high mark he 
set for me. 

“Neither can I go to see you, Nana- 
koshi, for even the memory of you after 
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leaving your presence would so thrill me 
that I could not concentrate on my 
work. But it won’t be long ere I shall 
have accomplished that which I have 
desired and my old master expects. 
Then, Nanakoshi, I shall marry you— 
that is, if you will wait for me, keeping 
my image, and mine only, in your heart 
until I may claim you as my wife.” 

Nanakoshi’s eyes, raised to his, were 
like two little pools, and as the petals of 
the red camelia tremble in the breeze, 
so quivered her lips. 

“Do you think it impossible for a 
geisha to have atrue heart? See! Here 








is my mirror. Take it with you, for in a 
woman’s mirror you may behold her soul. 
So long as that bit of shining metal re- 
mains clear you may know that Nana- 
koshi has no thought except for Jingoro. 
Should the mirror cloud, then you will 
understand that I am no longer faith- 
ful. But I shall be true! I shall be 
true!” 

Still gazing into Jingoro’s eyes she 
stepped backward past the shoji. Quickly 
the night enveloped her in its darkness. 
But there was no darkness in the hearts 
of Jingoro and his Nanakoshi. 











The New Woman in Old Japan 


By Grace Thompson Seton 


The Rise of Feminism in Japan Is to be Noted in the History of Individuals 
and Small Groups of Enlightened Women Who Are Blazing 
the Trail for the Future 


HAT is the Feminist Movement 

in Japan? Have the women there 
been caught in the great wave of self- 
determination that has swept around 
the world? The answer is that even as 
the radio waves now ripple from point 
to point in never-ending streams that 
will encircle the globe, the waves of 
thought swirl from brain to brain and 
country to country, and do their work of 
progress, well or ill, according to the 
quality of the instrument that receives 
them. 

Although Japan as a nation is a land 
of bustle and boost as well as a land of 
' cherry and chrysanthemum, its women 
have not so much real emancipation as 
the Chinese. This is due to the home 
life. The reverence for age and respect 
for its authority in the family is common 
to both countries, but in Japan the 
woman bows to masculine dictatorship. 
In China the ruler of the home is the 
“number one wife” and the mother. 
Her domain is small, but in it she is an 
autocrat and it must follow inevitably 
that her sons never really escape from 
the influence of her thought, which 
therefore permeates into the wide circles 
of government. It is the lack of uni- 
versal education that cripples China. 
The foreign-trained student too often 
becomes “high collar’ and scorns the 
humble but necessary task of teaching 
ABC’s. 

On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that though Japan is now 
nearly 100 per cent literate, the quality 
of education given to girls so far has 
been inferior to that given the boys. 
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Japan started out bravely in the seven- 
ties to afford equal opportunities; and 
boys and girls received the same instruc- 
tion up to the age of 16. This was soon 
changed and the girls were segregated 
at the age of 6 or 7, as it was envisioned 
by the wise ones that women could not 
be kept in their place as upper servants 
of the house if allowed to develop 
equally with the men; and the clamps 
went down successfully. 

The history of Feminism in Japan is 
very much in the making and must yet 
be represented by individuals and small 
groups of enlightened ones who are 
blazing the trail for the future. Thus 
the leaven of progress is working. As 
yet there is no universal manhood 
suffrage in Japan. American political 
experience would indicate that the 
women must struggle in the wake of that. 

In January 1868, Meiji-tenne at nine- 
teen was put on the Imperial Throne by 
the ‘“Restorationists’” and signed his 
famous Charter Oath. This consisted 
of five clauses establishing a deliberative 
assembly and power to the voice of the 
people, the abolition of uncivilized 
customs of antiquity, the administra- 
tion of justice according to universally 
recognized principles, and _ universal 
education as an ideal to be striven for. 

This marked the beginning of the 
present era in Japan and with it came 
a creeping change in the attitude to- 
wards women and the first streaks of the 
dawn of the feminist movement. 

Their first.real public champion was 
Y. Fukuzawa, who, returning to Japan 
in 1860, promulgated democratic ideas 
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Three little girls sent to America to school in 1871. Now the Baroness Uriu, Princess Oyama 
and Miss Tsuda 


absorbed from his Western training and 
in due time founded an English school 
at Mira, Tokyo, which grew into the 
famous University of Keio. His book, 
“Seiyo Jijo,” (Facts in the West) sold 
over 250,000 copies even in the days of 
limited education, and undoubtedly 
opened the popular mind to the 
broader views of human existence more 
than any other single publication in 
Japan. In his later book “‘Gakuman 
no Susume”’ (Council for Learning) he 
dares to say ‘“‘the heaven did not create 
man above man and a man below a 
man. Therefore in the creation itself 
men are all equal.” He went a bit 
further than Dr. Dunne, the English 
divine, who only a hundred years 
before put up an argument in favor of 
women having souls as well as men. 
But the germ of the real feminist idea 
appeared first in the political upheaval 
of the early 80’s, when the Socialist 
Party was created with the platform 
that all men were free and equal. 
Several young girls took advantage of 


this to advocate the equal rights of the 
sexes. Their activities became one of 
the sensational topics of the times. But 
nothing substantial came of it beyond 
the launching of “the cause.” They 
were too few in number and had no clear 
and definite program to work out. Their 
ideas were not concrete enough to 
arouse the mass of the women. As 
Mme. Kikuye Yamakawa, editor of a 
Socialist paper expressed it, “One by 
one they got married and dropped their 
careers.” 

That stifling clutch of matrimony, 
that traditional position of women in the 
family, has hitherto been an agent 
strong enough to suppress any flicker- 
ing of equality of the sexes. But woman 
was not without her champions, and the 
sacred spark, once thrown from high 
heaven by the Goddess of Progress, was 
not to be extinguished. About 1900 we 
find Mr. Yukichi Fukuzawa, pedagogue 
and liberal thinker, again raising a 
strong voice of criticism against the old 
“Code of Morals for Women.” In his 





Mrs. Hide Inouye, Dean of the Japanese 
Women’s University, Tokyo 


“Shin-Onna-daigaku”’ (New Code of 
Morals for Women) he advocated the 
rights of a woman as a human being and 
also the single moral standard. But 
even he got no further than the women 
of his own class, the bourgoisie, and the 
women of the working classes still 
remained an unleavened lump to him. 
However, as the Socialist movement 
gained steadily for a few years after the 

{usso-Japanese War, the women com- 
rades often held meetings for women, 
and several hundred women petitioned 
for the repeal of Act 5 of the Peace 
Police Law which forbade women at- 
tending political meetings, or to belong 
to a political organization. This peti- 
tion was rejected in the House of Peers 
and was quickly followed by severest 
persecution of the Socialist movement 
which put an end to the women’s 
activities. 

Meanwhile, Miss Hiratsuka and a 
small group of literary women, all 
daughters of good families, rallied 
(the Blue 


around their organ ‘“Seite”’ 
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Stockings). Personal liberty, especially 
freedom of love, was their watchword. 
The works of Ibsen and other Conti- 
nental writers exercised a strong influence 
upon the company of Blue Stockings. 
They strove to break the yoke of the 
bourgeois family life. Miss Hirat- 
suka’s attack on the traditional form of 
marriage where the woman is a chattel, 
and of the family to which she is a 
sacrifice, was bold and daring. It was 
the first cry of revolt of the Japanese 
woman against her age-long slavery. 
She and her friends were subjected to 
merciless ridicule and hated as _ insti- 
gators of immorality. Nevertheless 
they succeeded in touching the young 
heart and kindling an aspiration for 
liberty and independence. Their prin- 
cipal demands were freedom in the 
choice of love and the denial of parental 
right over grown-up girls. A few years 
later, in the early spring of 1920, Mrs. 
Hiratsuka, married and a mother, now 
as a more moderate reformist organized 
the “New Women’s Society”’ with the 
following program: 

1. Equality of opportunity for both 
sexes for the purpose of free develop- 
ment of women’s faculty. 

2. Cooperation of sexes. 

3. To bring out the social significance 
of the family. 

4. Protection of rights of 
mothers, and children, and the endeavor 
to eradicate all that which opposes 
their interests. 

The Society insists on the necessity of 
the unity of women without regarding 
class distinction. It took up the old 
campaign against the Peace Police Law 
and succeeded in obtaining its revision in 
the session of 1922. 

Thus the right to hold or attend polit- 
ical meetings was granted to women, 
but not the right to enter political 
organizations. 

Three other women especially prom- 
inent in +the feminist movement are 
Mme. Yosano, Mme. Yamada, and that 


women, 
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fascinating and clever woman liberal, 
Baroness Ishimoto. These first two are 
writers. Mme. Yamada is a writer of 
quite a different type, reactionary in 
fact. She regards marriage and mother- 
hood as the sole sanctified occupation 
for women, objects to their professional 
and public activities, is a worshipper of 
private property, an avowed enemy of 
Bolshevism, and favors a moderate so- 
cial policy against radical changes. 

Mme. Akiko Yosano is a poetess. 
She is President of the Russian Famine 
Relief Society, a very present necessity 
in that part of the world—and the 
author of “‘TheSun and the Rose,” “The 
“Phoenix” and many other poems. 
These works are illustrated with paint- 
ings by herself. She is also an ardent 
suffragist and the head of a most original 
girls’ school where her advanced ideas 
are being carried out. Her innovation 
consists not so much in a new curric- 
ulum as in her method of teaching the 
usual three R’s, the only subjects in 
which girls have been educated at all 
in the last forty or fifty vears, and which 
have always been deep-dyed in the grays 
and browns of self-abnegation, filial rev- 
erence, and obedience to masculine 
authority. 

The Yosano Educational method 
seeks to instil a spirit of mental and 
spiritual independence. It teaches the 
necessity for self-expression and that 
patriotism, while it reverences age, the 
Emperor and Nippon, implies certain 
rights, or privileges, for the individual 
woman well as man, who forms part of 
the state. Very radical all this and 
especially for girls. 

In the educational field, there are 
many women whose names must go 
down in history as carrying on the 
banner of feminism. Mrs. Inouye, 
Dean of the Woman’s University at 
Tokyo, is an active suffragist, and 
many modern innovations in the edu- 
cation of Japanese girls has she intro- 
duced, such as a cooperative store and 





Mrs. Riyu Kadano, an active member of the 
W oman’s Peace Society of Tokyo 


teaching the sciences and higher mathe- 
matics. 

The steps which led to the founding of 
this great university are described in its 
prospectus as springing from the heart 
as well as the mind of a young man, Mr. 
Jinzo Naruse, back in 1875, the same 
year in which the Smith and Wellesley 
Colleges were founded in the United 
States and Newnham Hall was opened 
in England. As a boy of 17, he spent 
the night in a hotel in Kobe. His heart 
had been greatly stirred by the recent 
revolution, and he was consumed with 
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Woman’s Peace Society meeting in Tokyo. 


The membership of this Society comprises some 


of the most progressive women of Japan 


the desire to do his best for the future of 
his country. It happened that night 
that there was a party of men upstairs 
who spent the whole night in riotous 
pleasure {with saké, geisha, singing and 
dancing. A verse of Scripture: “Who 
can find a virtuous woman?” now 
flashed upon his mind with greater force 
than ever. He said to himself: ‘Such 
debauchery and immorality must be 
the results of women’s ignorance, in- 
efficiency, and inability to perform their 
duties. While women are contented to 
lend themselves to such usages as these, 
how can this nation become great and 
this people happy?” These reflections 
led him to realize the importance of 
women’s education, being convinced that 
women’s influence lay at the center of a 
nation’s life and is the foundation of its 
strength. He determined to obey what 
seemed to him a heavenly call, and 
devote himself to the education of 
women. The Japan Women’s Uni- 
versity of Tokyo is the result of his 
obedience and devotion. 

The “three little maids from School,” 
as I call them, form an interesting bit of 
feminist history. Three decades ago 
in the reign of Emperor Meijie, when 
education abroad had come into vogue 
for boys, it was decided to try the same 


experiment upon girls, and a certain 
sum was appropriated from the Imperial 
Treasury, and the Empress herself 
selected three little representatives from 
noble families for the great adventure. 
Many were the strange experiences in 
America of these first little ice-breakers 
so far from home in an alien land. They 
were at times pathetic, even tragic, in 
their homesickness and misunderstand- 
ings, their Oriental minds were bewil- 
dered by the Occidental thought. Yet all 
three graduated with honors from three 
different women’s colleges. 

One, Miss Tsuda, returned to found a 
progressive girls’ school which bears 
her name and which has equipped 
hundreds of upper class girls to be 
mothers of the new order. The march 
of events is shown by the fact that Miss 
Tsuda’s school is now considered very 
conservative. 

The other two little girls are now the 
Baroness Uriu and the Princess Oyama, 
both leaders in their social world and 
patrons of women’s activities. 

One of the far-reaching organizations 
is the Woman’s Peace Society of a 
thousand members. A recital of. the 
membership would give the names of 
most of the progressive women in Tokyo 
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Baroness Ishi- 
motoinher 
Tokyo _ shop, 
and at home 
with her hus- 
band and two 
children, Arata 
and Tomio 


and Osaki. Mme. Kadano, daughter of 
one of Japan’s great men, is a moving 
spirit in it. 

In Art, one of the ranking painters of 
Japan is a woman. Her name is 
Kammiura Shoen and she lives a quiet 
life in a charming home in Kyoto, where 
I saw a large painting that I recognized 
as having been hung honorably in the 
Spring Salon at Paris. Her pictures are 
hors de concours, and are thus of course 
exempted from judgment by jury in 
Japanese exhibitions. 


on 
ow 





Quite the most beautiful modern 
picture that I saw in Japan was hers—- 
““A Chinese Cleopatra’”—which hung 
in the Uyena Park Exhibition at Tokyo 
last November. 

Another pioneer is Mme. Tamaki 
Miura, Prima Donna of the San Carlo 
Opera Company and now singing in 
Paris the role of Mimi in La Boheme. 
Her story is of one long struggle to 
express herself and give to the world the 
beautiful voice within her. Careers for 
better-class women in Japan are still 
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The Imperial Princess Nashimoto 


very much frowned upon and the iron 
grip of family authority is no light thing 
to throw off. 

On the legitimate stage, women are 
beginning to break through, and on the 
movie screen they have come into their 
own. Japan is movie mad. In most 
Japanese towns there is one picture 
house to every 5,000 inhabitants, though 
the proportion in the United States is 
one to 50,000. The two most prominent 
movie stars are Miss Kawada Yoshido 
and Miss Sumikl Kurishima. 

In athletics, the Peeresses’ School, 
that stronghold of conservatism, now 
has its basket ball and tennis, and, in 
spite of themselves, the champion 
woman tennis player of Japan is one of 
their number, Miss Yanagiya. She is 
about 18, is a good student, a healthy, 
happy girl of the new order. 





The dancing craze must 
come in for a passing mention, 
as through its merry whirl 
many girls and young ma- 
trons tripped out of their 
homes into public places, and 
one of the strangest, yet not 
unpleasing, sights in my mem- 
ory of the Orient is the picture 
of graceful gentle creatures in 
beautiful kimonos, each sub- 
mitting to the embrace of a 
man other than her husband or 
brother—shocking, traitorous 
thought !—as she kept time to 
the jazz music and executed 
the two-step on tiny feet en- 
cased in cotton gloves (the 
tabi) and further impeded by 
straw sandals or zorii. The 
foreign dancing craze first 
started twenty years ago. It 
came in on the wave of things 
foreign which were swallowed 
whole at that time. In a few 
years the foreign dancing 
ceased to be fashionable, but 
two years ago it enjoyed a re- 
vival during and after the visit of the 
Prince of Wales, by virtue of the neces- 
sity for the Imperial Princesses to know 
how to trip the alien two-step in order 
adequately to honor the Visiting Prince 
at the Imperial Ball. With supreme 
courtesy the ranking Princess, Her 
Imperial Highness, Hygashi Fushimi, 
practiced the fox trot so that she might 
open the ball with the Prince of Wales. 
Likewise did Princess Kitushirukawa 
and that noted court beauty, the Im- 
perial Princess Nashimoto. This again 
made jazzing popular and silenced many 
tongues raised against it. 

Let us turn from Imperial princesses 
to the working woman. As is well 
known, trade unionism is still very 
young in Japan, and the union member- 
ship is small. But, on the other hand, 
the unions are composed of the select, 
the revolutionary minority, as it were, 
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so they are far ahead of 
the masses, who lag behind. 
Women workers, young and 
irresponsible, who rarely stay 
inthe same factories more than 
a year, are usually the most 
backward elements in the 
laboring masses. Even when 
they are organized with men 
in the same unions, they 
do not know what to do with 
themselves, and remain inac- 
tive. The need of a special 
method of propaganda for 
women, not a separate move- 
ment, is badly felt by the few 
women leaders. Men, who are 
at leisure after the factory 
work, can educate themselves 
by means of meetings, discus- 
sions, and reading, etc. But 
the women, who are burdened 
with household drudgery be- 
side factory work, have no 
time or energy to utilize in 
educational purposes. At 
present their membership 
amounts to no more than 3,000 
throughout Tokyo and Osaka, 
and most of them are textile 
workers. 

The socialist movement, too, 
did not accomplish much on 
these lines. In the spring of 1921 a 
few girls from socialist families organ- 
ized themselves in Sekirankai (Red- 
Waves Society) for the purpose of edu- 
cating themselves on socialist subjects. 

Sekirankai has struggled feebly with 
various activities but the lack of women 
organizers is still apparent. Japan’s 
working woman has been too busy, 
crushed in her domestic as well as her 
national life, to emerge full grown and 
panoplied for public service like Minerva 
from the head of Jove. But the seed is 
there and will grow, even though in 
stony soil. 

Under the Buddhist or Christian 
influences, some interesting women’s 








Princess Oyama, one of the three little girls sent to 
America to school in 1871. 


She is a leader in women’s 
activities 


organizations should be noted. They 
are not working for woman suffrage 
and are largely led and controlled by 
men of the ruling classes to serve their 
own interests, but nevertheless they are 
teaching women the detail of organ- 
ization and the power of concerted 
thought and action. 

The most remarkable one of this type 
is “ Atkokufujinkat”’ (Women’s Patriotic 
Association), which was organized to 
recruit women veterans to console the 
soldiers at the front and to attend to 
the sick and wounded soldiers, at the 
time of the Russo-Japanese war. The 
staff is made up of royal princesses and 
wives of the highest aristocracy. The 
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membership is obligatory for the wives 
of the government officials. And once 
it reached a membership of about 
1,000,000. Since the war ended, the 
society has accomplished little. Its 
motive power seems gone. Even its 
existence has begun to be forgotten. 
Recently, however, it opened a small 
labor exchange bureau for women, a 
sign that the women themselves are 
beginning to take hold in its leadership. 


The Maiden’s Association 


‘CO HOJO-KAI”’ (Maiden’s Association) 

S is another curious organization of 
young girls in the rural district insti- 
gated by The Home Department of the 
Government. Its program runs as 
follows: 

1. To encourage complementary edu- 
cation. 

2. Enlightenment on hygienic con- 
ditions. 

3. To serve as an organ of enjoy- 
ment and social intercourse. 

4. Purification of public morals. 

Its aim is ‘“‘to rear girls fitted to be 
wives of good citizens,” to instruct girls 
in daily household duties of feminine 
virtues, “to train girls in cooking, 
sewing, care of children, manners, and 
to let them have perfect qualifications 
as good wives and clever mothers.”’ The 
complementary education is composed 
of reading, writing, counting, and house- 
keeping. The leadership of the Asso- 
ciation is entrusted apparently to the 
wives of local bourgeoisie, but in reality 
they are mere tools in the hands of the 
government agents. 

In most textile factories where girl 
workers predominate, the branches of 
Shojo-kai are organized by the managers 
and officials, and are made use of to 
train and tame girls in capitalist morals. 
They serve as barricades against trade 
unionism. Whenever a union is formed, 
it comes into conflict with Shojo-kai; and 
when a strike is crushed the women 


members of the union are turned into 
Shojo-kait. A membership of about 
600,000 is claimed. Thus the con- 
servative government is trying to stem 
the rising tide of mass action among the 
laboring women. 

In general, a clever woman writer 
summed up the case of her Japanese 
sisters in this fashion: her angle is that 
of the Socialists. 

“Women of Japan have caught the 
sentiment of general discontent lately, 
but they are still groping in darkness for 
the right way to lead them to emanci- 
pation. The middle-class women are 
in general passive, home-loving, and 
self-centered. Some of the enlight- 
ened section among them are content 
with literary or artistic expression of 
their discontent, others with religious 
or philanthropic work. As for prole- 
tarian women, they are too much over- 
worked and over-burdened, but the spirit 
of revolt is already kindled in them, 
the only thing they lack is organization. 
And on this point, in the future, we 
must exert ourselves with all our force 
and energy.” 


The Baroness Ishimoto 


HE Baroness Ishimoto I have left 
T until the last, as she is the highest 
expression of modern Japanese feminine 
liberalism. 

She has the rare good fortune to have 
married a descendant of an old family 
who sympathizes and helps her in her 
work. Two boys and one little girl, all 
under six, will perpetuate this new 
order of social standards. The home 
is a happy blend of West and East, of 
foreign language and ideas not copied 
but assimilated into the Japanese family 
life. The Baroness Ishimoto’s maiden 
name was Shidzue Hiroota. She was 
born of noble parentage in Tokyo March 
2, 1895, and was educated at the School 
for Peeresses as well as privately tu- 
tored. She had defied the tradition of 
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her class and gone 
into trade in order, 
first, to pave the 
way for women in 
husiness, second, to 
obtain money for 
charitable purposes. 
In one of the most 
modern office build- 
ings, she has opened 
the Minerva Yarn 
Shop, with sales- 
women, bookkeep- 
ers, typists, et al., 
and is herself mana- 
ger of this purely 
commercial enter- 
prise. Knitting be- 
came popularized 
during the Great 
War and has since 
become fashionable 
as well, so the prof- 
its are coming in, 
most of which go 
towards the allevia- 
tion and the preven- 
tion of that serious 
national plague 


spot, leprosy. This gentle Japanese beautiful, gentle, 
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HOW THE EARTHQUAKE 
BROUGHT JAPAN’S 
WOMEN TOGETHER 


N the hours of quake and fire in 

September, the women of the rank 
and file m Japan joined actively 
with the leaders in relief work. So a 
really comprenensive womans move- 
ment came into being for the first 
time. The women of Tokyo organ- 
ized at once. Then within a few days 
after the disaster, they formed a 
federation of societies to meet the 
larger demands that would be made 
upon them after the terrible needs of 
the emergency were met. Organization 
of the federation grew so rapidly that 
by the end of November at least 
torty-two groups of women had aittili- 
ated with it, and Social, Educational, 
Industrial, Political, and Labor sec- 
tions were formed. 

The women of Tokyo are resolved 
that there shall be no permanent dis- 
tribution after the disaster, and they 
are determined to end licensed pros- 
titution for all time. Already the 
latter purpose has been crystallized by 
the formation of a national Anti- 
Prostitution League that is meeting 
with wide support. Among = other 
purposes the Federation has defined 
are the winning of the economic in- 
dependence of women, the acquiring 
of property rights, and the suffrage. 
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woman, still in her 
twenties affords to 
the conservatism 
of those who think 
woman’s place is 
first, last and all the 
time in the home. 
The Baroness Ishi- 
moto lectures and 
she lectures on pub- 
lic platforms and 
before audiences of 
young men, many 
hundreds often, in 
the big universities. 
She is there by in- 
vitation and the 
topic which she dis- 
cusses by request 
with much bril- 
liancy and skill is 
that of “ Birth Con- 
trol’’! 

Could a more as- 
tonishing picture be 
furnished anywhere 
around this merry, 
mad old globe of 
ours than a young, 
cultured Japanese 





lady has big ideas and is planning a 
chain of these stores throughout the 
Land of the Rising Sun. 

With Baroness Tsugara and other pro- 
gressives, the Baroness Ishimoto is also 
planning and starting a Women’s Club 
for social and welfare purposes. Can you 
picture this innovation in the hidebound 
family life of Nippon? Even that is not 
the most surprising departure from the 
ancient order which this beautiful young 


lady expounding birth control of the real 
Margaret Sangster variety, to several 
hundred voung adults of the opposite 
sex ? 

The fact that she is unusually happy 
in her husband, her children and her 
home, adds a background which easily 
makes the Baroness Ishimoto the most 
interesting outstanding figure in the 
feminist movement of Liberal Japan 
today. 











HESE two sketches were made in 

the Bun-Ra-Ku marionette theater 
in Osaka, Japan. As they show, the 
marionettes are not worked by strings 
in the Italian manner to which we are 
accustomed, but are carried by men, the 
principal characters necessitating three 
men to work them. To the least experi- 
enced manipulator is allotted the left 
hand, the movement of the feet is con- 
trolled by another hooded manipulator 
of slightly higher position. The more in- 








The Marionette Theater of J apan 
By Carl N. Werntz 


Sketches Made by an American Artist Show the Operation of the Highly 
Developed Marionettes That Have Been the Forerunner 
of Dramatic Art in Japan Today 





tricate and expressive head movements 
and the right hand action require a 
highly experienced artist to direct them. 
This latter artist, if he has learned to 
sink his personality sufficiently through 
years of experience, is sometimes per- 
mitted the high honor of appearing with- 
out the black “ Klan” like covering. 
The audience is composed entirely of 
adults and is highly appreciative and in- 
telligent. At this performance they were 
witnessing plays by Chikamatsu, the 
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greatest dramatist of Japan, who lived 
two hundred and fifty years ago. This 
marionette theater is the last remnant of 
the old marionette theater from which 
the high art of the living Japanese actors 
was derived. Even the dainty artifi- 
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Drawn by C. N. Werntz 


ciality of the geisha is largely derived 
from the inanimate doll. Until recently 
Kyoto had one of these doll theaters, pre- 
sided over by the great doll manipulator, 
Awaji Genoski, but it failed through the 
inroads made by the modern movies. 








Japan’s Navy After the 
Earthquake 






By Graser Schornstheimer 


An American Naval Expert Estimates the Effect of the Disaster upon Japanese 
Resources in Ships, Dockyards, Fuel Supply and Bases, and 


Analyzes the New 


. to the somewhat ex- 
aggerated reports received in this 
country, the Japanese Navy suffered 
comparatively little in last autumn’s 
earthquake disaster. The great battle 
fleet was not in the vicinity of the danger 
at the time of the quake, being at man- 
oeuvers in the vicinity of Port Arthur. 
Only two ships of any consequence were 
lost; the battle cruiser Amagi, which 
was being transformed into an aircraft 
carrier, as provided in the Washington 
Naval Treaty, and the light cruiser 
Naka, then being built at Yokohama. 

Possibly the greatest damage to the 
navy was the wrecking of the great fuel 
oil storage wells at Yokosuka. It is 
said that the wrecking of these wells 
released the great flood of oil that caused 
the disastrous Yokohama fire. 

Reports concerning the total de- 
struction of Yokosuka were greatly 
exaggerated. Some storehouses were 
knocked down and some old wooden 
shops collapsed. But in every case 
it is believed that the machinery is in- 
tact. Recent visitors to Yokosuka say— 
and this is most important—that the 
dry docks are practically intact and 
that no damage to them can be noticed 
except that here and there a few blocks 
of stone are jarred loose. 

Perhaps the best evidence of the 
condition of this yard is found in the 
government’s decision to lay down at 
Yokosuka a cruiser of the largest size 
permitted under the Naval Treaty. 

The loss of the oil storage facilities at 
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Building Program 


Yokosuka is nullified by the completion 
of the largest oil storage reservoir in the 
world at the Naval Dock Yard at Kure. 
This tank has a capacity of no less than 
100,000 tons of fuel oil. 

The loss of the Amagi, a large vessel 
displacing around 33,000 tons, may be 
made good under the Washington Naval 
Treaty, because she was lost by acci- 
dent. The Japanese government has 
already informed the British Foreign 
Office that the battleship Kaga, which 
was to have been scrapped under the 
Treaty, is to be completed as an air- 
craft carrier in the place of the Amagi. 

This leaves a net loss to Japan of one 
light cruiser, the Naka. Conflicting 
reports are received concerning her 
condition. One report says that it will 
be possible to complete her despite the 
damage and other reports contradict 
this. It is quite certain, however, that 
despite the damage to the vessel’s hull, 
her engines are intact. This may mean 
that the ship will be replaced, using the 
engines intended for the Naka. 

Throughout the world it was expected 
that as a result of the great disaster the 
Japanese naval estimates for the current 
year would be materially reduced. But 
this apparently will not be the case. A 
statement by the Minister of the Navy, 
Admiral Takarabe, is to the effect that 
the naval program will not be curtailed 
even to the extent of a single cruiser. 
The original estimates for this year 
called for an expenditure of no less than 
¥278,000,000 to maintain a navy three- 
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fifths the size of those of the United 
States and Great Britain. 

The expenditure of such a sum on the 
Japunese Navy at this time was only 
naturally a source of alarm to the 
Ministry of Finance. It was urged that 
the program be curtailed, if only to the 
extent of 10,000 or 15,000 tons of new 
warships, and that the present program 
be extended over a period of years. 

This, however, did not please the 
Navy Department. Finally, it was 
agreed that the present program could 
be extended about one year, that several 
naval stations should be abolished and 
the personnel of the other yards be 
materially reduced. This affected a 
saving of ¥39,500,000 and left the naval 
estimates at a total of ¥238,000,000. 

Persistent efforts were made to have 
the Navy Department curtail the build- 
ing program and finally the recent 
Premier, Admiral Count Yamamoto, 
is said to have been asked for a decision. 
Admiral Yamamoto proved to be solidly 
in back of the Navy Department’s stand 
and the naval estimates will go to the 
Diet at ¥238,000,000. 


Disposal of the Naval Budget 


\HIs figure is divided into two parts. 
‘T One, of ¥126,300,000 goes for “‘ ordi- 
nary’’ expenditures, such as the general 
upkeep of the fleets. The second part, 
¥112,200,000, goes for “extraordinary” 
expenditures, which means imoprove- 
ments and additions to the present 
establishments. So it is that this year 
approximately half the Japanese naval 
budget goes for additions to the present 
forces, despite the earthquake disaster. 

To understand thoroughly what this 
means it is necessary to glance at the 
list of Japanese naval vessels and to 
compare it with the lists of American 
and British warships. We find that 
for every modern cruiser in the Amer- 
ican Navy there are approximately two 
in the Japanese. This discrepancy be- 


comes even more surprising when it is 
realized that under the “extraordinary” 
expenditure of the naval bill, Japan is to 
build more cruisers. In this connection 
it is well to remember that Congress has 
consistently refused to appropriate for a 
single cruiser for our navy in extension 
of the 1916 program—and it may be 
questioned whether the program of the 
Japanese naval authorities is in keeping 
with the spirit of the Washington treaty. 


How the Ratio Works Out 
je Naval Ratio Treaty specifically 


outlined a policy in material for the 
nations of 5-5-3. However, due to this 
forced construction, the Japanese will 
soon possess approximately’30 modern 
fast cruisers to 10 for America. The 
Japanese ratio to the United States is as 
3 is to 5, not as 3 is to 1. 

At the time of the quake construction 
was stopped on four large 7210 ton 
cruisers. Only this month the order has 
gone out to recommence work on these 
ships—the Kako, Furutaka, Kinugara, 
and Aoba (or Aotaka). 

The acquisition of these fine new 
ships by Japan has stirred Great 
Britain. Though the British already” 
have nearly sixty cruisers, having speeds 
in excess of 25 knots, to nineteen vessels 
for Japan, the British ships are small 
and lacking in sufficient cruising scope 
to allow them to operate outside 
European waters. As a result the 
British Admiralty is asking Parliament 
for no less than seventeen new vessels 
of the largest size permitted under the 
Washington Naval Treaty. These totals 
are in striking contrast with only ten 
American cruisers, of three-quarters the 
size permitted by treaty. 

However, the way of the Japanese 
Navy estimates will not be entirely 
smooth in the Diet. Various members 
have publicly pledged themselves to 
demand an investigation of the activities 
of the Japanese Navy during the dis- 
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The powerful “Nagato,” one of the greatest 
battleships afloat 


aster. It appears that there are plenty 
of reasons for looking into the conduct 
of the Navy, if only to dispel some 
mistaken impressions. But the course 
the investigation of the Japanese Navy 
will take, if it “takes,” can have little 
effect, if any, on the appropriations. It 
is a well defined policy of the Japanese 
Government to dissolve a Diet that 
refuses to sanction a defense measure 
and to obtain a Diet more tractable. 

While new vessels are building for the 
Navy, the older ones will be modern- 
ized to bring them to the highest pos- 
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Crown Prince Hirohito in naval uniform 
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The “Mutsu,” pride of the Japanese Navy 
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Japanese naval cadets on a recent visit to this country 


sible degree of efficiency. It has been 
announced that the battleships of the 
Fuso type are to have torpedo-proof 
blisters fastened to their sides and that 
they are to receive new anti-aircraft 
guns. Again it is reported that all the 
ships of the Fuso and Kongo classes 
are to have the elevations of their big 
turret guns increased. At present these 
guns are said to have an elevation of 18 
degrees and the proposed angle is 
stated at 25 degrees. 

The Japanese have sixteen modern 
cruisers in their Navy at present, and 
eleven further vessels under construction 
or authorized. In addition to these 
ships, two large aircraft carriers are 
being built. 

Approximately thirty destroyers and 
seventy submarines are under con- 
struction. A large submarine depot 
ship has just been finished and a second 


vessel has been started. A large number 
of oil tankers are under construction as 
well as a number of gunboats, mine- 
sweepers and other auxiliaries. 

From this it is to be seen that Japan 
has the largest naval program of the 
nations of the world. 

The situation regarding bases brings 
to light the important fact that Japan 
intends changing the active sphere of 
operations for her fleet from the Sea of 
Japan to the Pacific. The very small 
naval station at Eiko is to be abolished. 
This station was about as important to 
Japan as was the Sacketts Harbor, 
N. Y., station to the United States. 
The bases at Takeshiki, Chinkai, Port 
Arthur and Maidzuru are to be materi- 
ally reduced. 

On the other hand, bases such as 
Sasebo, Ominato, Yokosuka and Kure, 
the Pacific bases, will probably be en- 








larged. The important base at Bako, 
in the Pescadores Islands, can not be 
enlarged or increased because of Article 
XIX of the Naval Treaty. 

The disaster brought to light the 
fact that the Japanese have no forti- 
fications in the Bonin Islands. How- 
ever, the repair facilities at Port Lloyd 
would most certainly be available to the 
Japanese fleet in time of war. 

The Japanese base at Bako is only a 
few hundred miles from the Philippines. 
While this base must be maintained at 
the status quo of the time of the 
Washington Arms Conference, it was at 
that time of sufficient importance to 
serve as an operating base for the 
Japanese fleet, while the American base 
in Manila is practically useless as a 
fleet operating base, because of its 
limited repair, storage and docking 
facilities. Bako is properly defended 
and Manila is not. 

Singapore is the only unrestricted base 
affecting the eastern coast of Asia not in 
Japanese possession. Properly devel- 
oped, it might easily become a port from 
which the Philippines and a large part 
of the Chinese coast might be com- 
manded. Reports concerning the aban- 
donment of this base by the British do 
not seem to hold fact. The new 
British naval estimates are reported to 
call for a fairly large appropriation for 
Singapore, and the British Dominions 
stand ready to contribute a large share 
of its cost. New Zealand, for example, 
has made the offer of £500,000. The 
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Dominion Premiers voted in favor of 
the Singapore base proposal at the 
recent Imperial Conference in London. 

Japan lives up to the letter of the 
scrapping pact of the Washington 
Naval Treaty, despite the quake. 
Nearly all the large ships to be broken 
up were at Yokosuka at the time of the 
disaster. It was planned to scrap them 
there, but they were finally taken to 
other yards to be broken up. 

At Kure the battleship Settsu is 
being fitted out for use as a target, as is 
the battleship Tosa, 39,000 tons. It is 
vet to be definitely decided whether 
the battleships Satsuma and Aki will 
be used as targets or broken up. The 
battleship Asahi, which may be re- 
tained after she is made useless for any 
war purpose, is being reduced to a 
hulk. The battleship Mikasa is also 
being scrapped at Kure. It is proposed 
to save this famous ship’s bridge upon 
which Admiral Togo commanded the 
Japanese Fleets in the battle of the 
Sea of Japan, and a sum has been made 
available to remove it to the naval 
museum at Tokyo. The battleship 
Ibuki is also being scrapped here. Its 
boilers will be used in the tanker Haya- 
toma, building at the same yard. 

The Sasebo dock yard is scrapping the 
battleships Kurama, Ikoma and Hizen. 
The battleship Shikishima is being 
reduced to a hulk so that it may be 
retained for training purposes under the 
Naval Treaty. 

At the Maidzuru yard the battleships 
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Kashima and Katori 
are being scrapped. 
These vessels to- 
gether with the battle 
cruiser Amagi, lying at 
Yokosuka, complete 
the list of ships which 
Japan is to scrap. 

The present Japa- 
nese Navy is made 
up of two fleets. One 
composed of battle- 
ships and auxiliaries 
is known as the First 
Fleet. Another squad- 
ron composed of bat- 
tle cruisers, light 
cruisers and auxiliaries 
is known as the Second 
Fleet. It holds ma- 
noeuvers usually more 
than twice each year, 
in contrast to the 
single yearly manoeu- 
vers of the American 
Fleet. 

The operation of the 
Japanese Fleet is a 
serious problem. Oil 
is the most desirable 
fuel for military as well 
as commercial reasons. All the Japanese 
ships are fitted to burn more or less oil 
and coal. ‘ But while there is plenty of 
coal in Japan, there is practically no 
oil. The Japanese are forced to buy 
this commodity of the Shell Company 
in the Dutch East Indies. To transport 
it to Japan a huge fleet of tankers has 
been built. Great fuel tanks have been 
constructed at all the dock yards and 
here the oil is stored for emergency use. 
It is said that through the earthquake, 
Japan lost one quarter of her sup- 
ply of oil fuel through the destruc- 
tion of the Yokosuka storage tanks. 
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The “Katori” in full dress on the occasion of Crown Prince 
Hirohito’s return to Tokyo after a tour of European countries 


The disaster had, if anything, a good 
effect on the condition of the Japa- 
nese Navy. It destroyed old buildings 
and shops which probably would not 
have been replaced had not the disaster 
taken place. The matter of oil storage 
as a necessity to the Empire has been 
demonstrated and the losses will serve 
to bring appropriations for additional 
fuel tanks. No important ships were 
lost and the fleet is in excellent con- 
dition. The quake has not interfered 
with the Japanese naval program to any 
important degree and the future of the 
service is assured. 
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Real First Aid for the Farmer 
By James and Agnes Warbasse 


Of the Cooperative League of America 


Self-Help Has Proved to Be the Best Solution of the Problems of Agriculture, 


Both in Europe and America, and Cooperative Organization 
Is Now Making Rapid Headway 


HE DANES were once a seafaring, very unusual thing. They helped them- 
war-making, poverty-stricken peo- selves. ‘They formed associations of 
ple. Now they are agricultural, peace- neighbors to do things together. They 
keeping, and prosperous. pooled their intellectual power so that 
How did it happen? They sided with everybody in the pool should get the 
the French during the Napoleonic wars. advantage of the best brains, and they 
The English and Germans whipped them. _ settled down to work out their problems 
Their navy was sunk. They lost most of on the spot. 
their colonies. Germany took all the They started cooperative societies of 
southern part of the country. There every sort,—and people’s schools— 
were few industries. The defeated peo- adults’ schools. The farmers cooperated 
ple were thrown back upon the land. all summer on the farms, and in the 
By the latter part of the nineteenth winter they took their grown boys and 
century they had touched bottom; an girls and all went to school. And what 
impoverished people trying to make a_ was the result? The Danish farmers 
living out of about the poorest land in lifted agriculture to a science. Little by 
Europe. little they trained themselves to carry 
Then a new era began. They did not on all the functions which in other coun- 
emigrate to other lands. They did not tries were being performed by profit busi- 
resign themselves to be ruled by their ness. With almost superhuman effort 
aristocracy. They did not appeal to the they reclaimed the waste soil of Jutland. 
government to help them. They did a The magic transformation of that dreary 
66 
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pay. 
peninsula into flourishing, prosperous 
farms reads like a fairy tale. It covers 


a period of thirty years. And as a result 
of this self-help movement, cooperation 
and prosperity in Denmark are synony- 
mous. 

They organized cooperative societies 
to buy fertilizer, seeds, feed, and imple- 
ments; to breed cattle; to make butter 
and cheese; to kill and sell hogs and 
cattle; to collect and sell eggs; to insure 
buildings, crops, and live stock; to 
provide life insurance for the family; to 
carry on scientific tests of farm products; 
to purchase and manufacture household 
and personal commodities; and finally 
they organized cooperative banks to 
take care of their credit needs. 

There are some two thousand co- 
operative distributive stores, joined to- 
gether to form the Danish Cooperative 
Wholesale Society, which is the largest 
distributive business in Denmark. It 
buys everything for the local coopera- 
tives. It has factories of its own for the 
manufacture of shoes, clothing, under- 
wear, bicycles, rope, soap, tobacco, mar- 
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Through cooperative buying and marketing the Danish farmers have made their small holdings 
Cooperation and prosperity in Denmark are synonymous 


gerine, and candy. It is one of the 
largest European dealers and testers of 
seeds. The societies which own the 
Wholesale have a total membership of 
three hundred and fifty thousand heads 
of families. This represents over 1,500,- 
000 people, or half of the population of 
the country. 

The cooperative banking system is 
the “central nervous system” of Danish 
cooperation. Its branches radiate over 
the whole country, carrying financial aid, 
loans and services to the local farmers. 
From its impressive headquarters, the 
largest and most beautiful modern 
building in Copenhagen, it conducts the 
credit operations for the cooperative 
export trade. 

The people of Denmark are united 
into a great self-sufficient society. Co- 
operation has linked up those who pro- 
duce milk with those who need it. 

But what is more, cooperation has 
made farming attractive. Danish farm- 
ers long ago ceased to emigrate to the 
United States. They have ended ab- 
sentee landlordism. They have brought 
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culture to the people to such a degree 
that it is said that the Danish farmer is 
rapidly becoming the most cultured 
gentleman in Europe. 

This nation of farmers has the largest 
per capita wealth of any country in the 
world—and the average size of their 
farms is less than thirteen acres! 

Denmark is famous for its enlightened 
government, its freedom from corrup- 
tion, and its disposition not to meddle 
in the affairs of the individual. There 
is a growing tendency to enact legislation 
that leaves the people free to act for 
themselves. Political government in 
Denmark governs but little. There is no 
need for it. 


In the Vast Reaches of Russia 


ussiA, unlike Denmark, is a country 
R of great distances. It, too, is an 
agricultural country. The farmers live 
in isolated little communities. The vil- 
lages are far apart. The people in these 
thousands of isolated villages have to 
work out their problems as best they 
can together. And they have been doing 
this cooperatively for a period running 
back into history beyond the memory 
of man. 

Across the vast stretches of Russia, 
from the Baltic sea to the Pacific ocean, 
are thirty thousand societies doing the 
same sort of things the Danish farmers do. 
Consumers and banking cooperatives as 
well as agricultural, all told, include 
twelve million heads of families. Prob- 
ably at least fifty million people depend 
upon cooperation for their needs. 

Miles upon miles of level fields of 
grain for ages past have been sowed and 
harvested with painstaking efforts by 
the Russian peasants. Until a few years 
ago and in some cases up to the present 
they have cultivated their fields with the 
most primitive tools—wooden ploughs; 
hand-made harrows. They have even 
reaped the grain with naught but the 


swing of scythe in their mighty arms. 

Cooperation is changing all this. The 
peasant no longer is isolated, compelled 
to toil with no contact with the outside 
world. Cooperation is beginning to 
bring the world’s best to him in exchange 
for the products of his labor. In many 
a Russian village the electric lighting 
system, which the cooperative society 
introduced, provided the illumination 
necessary to show the doubting ones 
that cooperation works. 

“Centrosoyus”—the Central Coop- 
erative Union in Moscow, is the parent 
organization for the cooperatives, from 
the Far East Republic to the borders of 
Central Europe—it cares for even the 
smallest infant “co-op” in the most re- 
mote province. Through its agents 
abroad ‘‘Centrosoyus” purchases mod- 
ern machinery, American harvesting 
machines, British steel farm imple- 
ments, ploughs, cultivators, etc., and 
sends them to its branches in every 
peasant village. The agents of Centro- 
soyus go to the very limits of Russia, 
even to the wilds of Siberia itself, in 
ships built especially for navigating the 
ice of the Arctic Sea—or in sledges 
across the snowy steppes, to collect the 
furs, hides, the flax or the hemp the 
peasants have raised. Down the Volga 
river they send their boats to collect 
grain and dairy products from the 
farmers. These they fetch back to co- 
operative headquarters to be manufac- 
tured into goods. What is not needed 
for the Russians themselves Centro- 
soyus sends to its depots at Rega, Me- 
mel or Odessa, and from there loads 
them for export overseas. 


Cooperation and Exports 


OOPERATION controls all export 
trade today not controlled by the 
State. In 1923 cooperative products 
amounting to fifteen million dollars were 
exported and three million dollars’ worth 
were imported. In no other country 
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have cooperatives as yet carried on 
foreign trade to such an extent. 

Last year an Anglo-Russian Coopera- 
tive was created to finance and handle 
shipments of Russian grain and to ar- 
range for its disposal in Great Britain, 
France, Italy and other countries. The 
capital is one hundred thousand dollars. 
The British Cooperative Wholesale as 
well as two leading grain firms are the 
putners from Great Britain, and the 
Russian parties to the Company are the 
Cooperative Union, ‘‘Centrosoyus,” 
and the Russian Government. 

The Cooperative Wholesale of Great 
Britain uses over thirty million dollars’ 
worth of flour annually. It welcomes 
this regular supply of grain direct from 
the wheat fields of Russia, for the co- 
operative mills and bakeries eliminating 
the grain speculators. The payment for 
the Russian imports is made in goods 
to a large extent produced in the British 
cooperative factories. This is one of 
the strong links in the chain of inter- 





national cooperative trade that is 
steadily developing. 

The share of the home trade in Russia 
is even more extensive than the foreign 
trade. During the long period of tur- 
moil and revolution, the cooperative 
societies, and practically they alone, 
maintained the trade and feeding of the 
nation. Just after the revolution, when 
private business was almost completely 
overthrown, cooperative societies car- 
ried on over one half of all the business 
of Russia: Today it is about one third. 
“Centrosoyus” acts also as an agent 
between the State industries and the 
rural population—distributing the arti- 
cles manufactured by the government,— 
boots, clothing, textiles, sugar, tobacco, 
etc., to the peasants. 

It is such a rare experience in the 
United States to come across a coopera- 
tive store, that an American visiting 
Russia would be dazed to discover the 
place cooperation occupies in the na- 
tional life. It is everywhere,—in its 


Central premises at Manchester, of the English Cooperative Wholesale Society, started at 


Rochdale in 1844, by 28 poor workingmen. 


It is a federation of over 1200 cooperative con- 


sumers’ societies having a membership in 1923 of 3,500,000 families. In 1922 it distributed over 
$325,000,000 worth of goods, and its banking department had a turnover of $2,500,000,000. 
It is owned and administered by the members of the cooperative societies which it serves 
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“THERE IS NEED FOR 
COOPERATION” 


President Coolidge declared in an ad- 
dress in February in favor of coopera- 
tion among agricultural producers to 
help them both in selling their prod- 
ucts for a better price and in buying 
their requirements more cheaply 











streets where its shops display innum- 
erable signs—five hundred in Moscow, 
almost as numerous as the churches,—in 
all the public ceremonies, where it has 
a prominent place,—even in military re- 
views, where ‘‘ Centrosoyus”’ has its regi- 
ment, like the sovereigns of yore, and 
where the President of the Cooperative 
Union appears in the uniform of a 
colonel,—in the schools and universities, 
where complete courses in Cooperation 
are regularly given,—in its cooperative 
clubs overflowing with life, and in the 
press—where it has already eighty-five 
journals. 

At the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
“Centrosoyus,” held in Moscow, in 
September last, tributes to the high 
importance of cooperation in Russia 
were paid by the President of the Re- 
public and many of its officials as well 





as by leaders of the Trade Unions, and 
also by guests from France, England, 
Germany, and Scandinavia. 

Kamenev, President of the People’s 
Commissars, said, ‘‘Every achievement 
of the cooperatives is a stage on the road 
to reconstruction. Your jubilee is a 
jubilee for the whole State.” The 
speeches lasted from 6 P. M. until mid- 
night, each one praising the services that 
“‘Centrosoyus” has rendered the people. 

Although the cooperatives must work 
side by side with an entirely nationalized 
industry, it is not hard to believe, from 
the results already gained, that Coopera- 
tion, far more than the Soviets, will 
finally bring about that new and just 
order of society which has always been 
the ambition of Russian idealists. 


President Coolidge on Cooperation 


oT only in Russia, but in Italy, 

France, Switzerland, the Balkans 

and Scandinavia, self-help in agriculture 

has done much to lift the farmers from 

a state of impoverished peasantry to 
self-respecting independence. 

In the United States, too, the farmers 
have been driven to market and purchase 
cooperatively to protect themselves 
from speculators. 

When President Coolidge addressed a 
convention of farm representatives in 
Washington this February, he voiced a 
widespread conviction that is taking 
hold of this country. 

He said: “I have many times declared 
my conviction that the development of 
a powerful cooperative movement in 
this country is one of the needs of this 
period of economic readjustment. Much 
has been accomplished along this line in 
many American communities, but it can- 
not be said that the cooperative idea has 
found a very firm lodgment in the 
actual practice of the great majority of 
the American people. Yet the examples 
of its advantages which have been set 
before us in this and other countries are 
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so numerous and impressive that we 
cannot but wish that every encourage- 
ment be extended to it. In the long run 
we will all be bettered if we can lessen 
the burdensome cost of conveying our 
necessaries from the producer to the 
consumer. There is need for coopera- 
tion among agricultural producers to 
help them both in selling their products 
for a better price and in buying their 
requirements more cheaply. 

“There is likewise need for the organi- 
zations of the city consumers to give 
like benefits. The establishment of a 
close working relationship between these 
two groups ought to be the ideal at which 
the larger cooperative movement of the 
country should aim.” 


American Farmers Getting Together 


very year the farmers raise ten bil- 

lions of dollars’ worth of produce. 
For every dollar that the consumer pays, 
the farmer gets only forty cents. This 
forty cents is not enough to keep his 
farm going. Mortgages on American 
farms have steadily increased in the last 
forty years. Unlike Denmark, the great 
majority of American farms are mort- 
gaged ; and the farmers instead of owning 
their farms as they once did, are some 
twelve billion dollars in debt. 

There has been a steady migration 
away from the farms until now about 
one-fourth of the population is left in 
the country. The farmers are coming 
to realize that only by cooperation can 
they save themselves and this essential 
basic American industry. 

Nobody knows how many cooperative 
agricultural societies we have, but the 
number is very large. Over eight 
thousand were reported to the depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1923. Minne- 
sota has two thousand; Kansas has eight 
hundred; Nebraska has nearly as many. 
Every state has them and they are 
steadily multiplying. 

Statistics tell a great deal in the brief- 


est possible way. These figures from 
the Department of Agriculture show the 
extent of cooperative agriculture trade 
in 1923 in the United States. 


EE ee: $490,000,000 
Dairy Products....... 300,000,000 
Live Stock............ 220,000,000 
Fruits and Vegetables.. 280,000,000 
| | RL 132,000,000 
REE kk casradueenees 1,000,000 


In California since 1893 the fruit 
growers have been developing their or- 
ganizations until now, it is said, Califor- 
nia farmers are so well organized that 
they earn as much as carpenters in San 
Francisco! In the United States the 
tendency in many of the agricultural 
marketing organizations is the same as 
in trade unions, to safeguard the work 
at the point of production—“ Better re- 
wards for labor” is a just and necessary 
slogan. But cooperative marketing 
cannot stop at that. It must also include 
the policy, “Better access to the good 
things of life for all—the consumer as 
well as the producer.” If not, the people 
of the United States will find a condi- 
tion developing in many sections such 
as exists among the California fruit 
growers today. They have been “so 
successful” for themselves, some few 
thousands, that the rest of us, some 
millions, have to pay twenty-nine cents 
a pound for prunes instead of nine cents 
a pound as we did ten years ago. 

Nevertheless the advocates of com- 
modity cooperatives stoutly insist that 
no one but the speculator is ever hurt. 
They cite the case of Burley tobacco. 
The organized tobacco growers in 1921 
received eleven cents a pound for their 
crop. In 1923, when two-thirds of them 
were united in a national cooperative 
marketing organization, they received 
thirty cents a pound. Probably the 
“smokers”’ are the only ones who really 
know whether the users of tobacco or 
the speculators are the ones hit! 
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A German cooperative cigar factory. The German factory buildings of the modern type have 
more the appearance of universities 


After the farmers in this country 
and all countries have enjoyed the 
benefits of marketing their goods co- 
operatively a curious thing happens. 
The farmers presently come to realize 
that they, too, are consumers as 
well as producers. As a matter of 
fact, they find they are spending more 
money than they are receiving for their 
produce. 

So they use the same organization that 
sells the products of their labor, to buy 
goods for them to consume. First they 
buy farm essentials, such as seeds, feed, 
fertilizer, barb wire, coal, binder twine, 
and farm implements. When this suc- 
ceeds as a result of their experience they 
often start a store; and a cooperative 
consumers’ society grows up inside of 
the organization that was started pri- 
marily for selling purposes. 

In the course of time, federations of 
farmers’ societies find that they are buy- 
ing so much that it is time to start a 
wholesale. Then they go into manufac- 
turing. 

There are cooperative wholesale so- 
cieties of farmers in twenty countries— 


even in these United States. Actually 
we have several farmers’ cooperative 
wholesales. The Jobbing Association 
of the Kansas Farmers’ Union has saved 
the Kansas wheat growers three million 
dollars in binder twine alone during the 
past fifteen years. The Oklahoma 
Farmers’ Exchange last year not only 
saved its members thirty thousand dol- 
lars on binder twine, but they also saved 
three dollars a ton on four hundred car- 
loads of coal; the fifteen thousand 
bushels of seed potatoes cost them 
twenty-two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars less than the best price from private 
dealers, and a further saving of sixteen 
thousand one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars was made on forty-three cars of 
eating potatoes. 

Whether it be producers or consumers 
who organize and carry on the coopera- 
tive movement does not matter—it is 
the aim, the purpose that counts. Co- 
operation seeks to change, not the 
forms of industry, but the motive. It 
uses the old methods of trade, improving 
on them where modern technique can be 
introduced. But it uses these methods 
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not for the profit of a few, 
but for the service of all the 
people. 

In every country this is 
being done. All the way from 
the little corner shop to the 
largest productive industries 
we find the farmers and city 
workers carrying on these 
principles of ‘‘Service.” 

Let us take some examples: 
The English Cooperative 
Wholesale Society (C. W. 8.) 
is a federation of some thir- 
teen hundred distributing 
stores. It was organized in 
1863 

First it did wholesale job- 
hing only, but soon it found 
that it was buying such large 
quantities of food commodi- 
ties that it began to buy 
factories. Now it has a 
hundred and twenty different 
manufacturing industries. Its 
flour mills are the largest 
in Europe. Its biscuit, soap, 
shoe, textile, and clothing 
works are among the great 
industries of England. It manufactures 
practically everything the four and a 
half million families of its members can 
use—from matches to automobiles, from 
silks to preserves 

Getting back a step further toward 
the raw material, the cooperators oper- 
ate and own some forty thousand acres 
of farm lands in England, and with the 
Scottish wholesale some thirty thousand 
acres of tea plantations in India and 
Ceylon. Vast tracts of wheat lands in 
Canada; olive groves in Africa; vineyards 
in Spain, are producing food to be used di- 
rectly by the British consumers without 
a penny’s profit anywhere along the line. 

Cooperators are the largest impcrters 
of tea and dried fruits in the British 
Empire. In 1923, the British whole- 
sales did a business of about three 
hundred million dollars. 





SIR WILLIAM MAXWELL, J. P. 
Ex-Chairman of the Scottish Wholesale Society Limited 


Swiss cooperators have the best flour 
mill in Switzerland and the most per- 
fectly equipped shoe factory. They had 
a fight with the beef trust of that coun- 
try, and as a result they now own the 
majority of the stock in that organiza- 
tion and control its policies. 

The German Wholesale has some of 
the most modern factories in the coun- 
try. One would scarcely suspect that 
they are factories. They look more like 
university buildings. 

The wholesales of Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Denmark, Hungary, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, and many other coun- 
tries are conducting manufacturing and 
reaching back toward the land and the 
sources of raw material. 

The individual societies also carry on 
production themselves. They own 
bakeries and thousands of them own 
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farms adjacent to the town; city societies 
own their own flour mills, creameries, 
shoe factories, meat-packing plants, etc. 

The society of Leeds, England, mends 
twelve thousand pairs of its members’ 
shoes each week. 

The society of Desborough, England, 
with more members than there are 
families in the town, owns forty-five 
hundred acres of the best farm land about 
the town. 

The creamery of the Society of Basel, 
Switzerland, supplies three-fourths of 
the population of that city with milk. 

“We are bombarding the citadel of 
profits with loaves of bread,”’ the Belgian 
Cooperators say. Most of the Coop- 
erative groups in Belgium begin with a 
bakery. Cooperative bakeries invaria- 
bly succeed. 

The United Cooperative Baking So- 
ciety of Glasgow, Scotland, started back 
in 1869 with an oven in a little house on 
a back street. Now it has one hundred 
and twenty ovens, uses thirty thousand 
tons of flour, baking eight million dollars’ 
worth of bread a year. It is owned by 
two hundred and twelve local coopera- 
tive societies, and is, next to the 
cooperative bakery in Vienna, the 
largest bakery in Europe. 

And these industries are so efficiently 
run that they are the largest factor in 
stabilizing prices and preventing profit- 
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eering today in Europe. Why do they 
represent efficient production? Because 
they produce not for a problematical 
market, but for known customers. These 
customers do not have to be lured by 
smart salesmanship and expensive ad- 
vertising. The customers are the owners 
who buy in their own shops. 

In cooperation it is generally found 
that labor is paid larger wages and works 
under better conditions than in profit 
industries. Outside of England, “labor 
troubles” in cooperatives are very rare. 
The workers belong to the cooperative 
society in which they have one vote. 
They know that nobody has any more 
voice in the control of the industry than 
they have. 

These productive industries of the 
consumers appoint experts to serve 
them. One sees chemists, engineers, 
architects, financial experts, artists, and 
every type of skill and efficiency em- 
ployed to serve to protect and promote 
the interests of all the people. 

People who do not know about these 
things say, “It can’t be done.” But it 
is being done. 

Anyone who has seen cooperatives 
at work—permanent, sound enterprises 
run by and for the people, knows that 
cooperative democracy is not an ideal 
dream. It is a highly practical 
possibility. 








The Old Ox 


By Elin Pelin 


From the Bulgarian by Stoyan Christoff 


MONG my remem- 
brances of my child- 
hood, of the warm do- 
mestic hearth, of the 
native village, through 
which, like a merry maid, 
runs a rapid river, on the 
banks of which we used to 
play; among my remem- 
brances of thisdear native 
scene, which so tenderly 
smiles at me, towers the 
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name of Dimeter Ivan- 
off. He was born in 1878, 
in a village in the district 
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began to write early in 
his school days, and later 
entered teaching. His 
short stories deal almost 
exclusively with peasant 
life and he knows the 
Bulgarian peasant as 
well as Tolstoy knew the 
Russian moujik 


he never was angry at 
us. This old benefactor 
looked at us kindly with 
his big black eyes, so calm 
andamiable,so intelligent 
and piteous, as if he 
wished to say something. 
We too looked him in his 
eyes, kept silence for a 
while, and then would ask 
him: ‘What, Beltcho? 
.. . Ah——tell us. Do 








huge bony figure of Belt- 





you want anything?” 





cho—our old ox. 

Having drawn the plow without mur- 
mur for many years with the great 
patience and silence of the bovine soul, 
he was now old and weak. My father 
had reared him from a little calf and 
knew his whole life, spent in toil and 
subjection to his fate. He loved this 
old worker—his comrade; he remem- 
bered nothing evil about him, he pitied 
him whole-heartedly, and did not wish 
to torment him with more work, but 
allowed him to live freely and easily in 
his old age. 

Poor Beltcho! what a painful appear- 
ance he presented and what a gentle soul 
he bore. He was the biggest animal in 
the village, white like a snow drift, with 
huge pearly horns resembling the shape 
of a lyre. 

Beltcho usually lay in the shed in 
front of the barn, surrounded by the 
care and attention of the children of the 
village. We caressed him, curried him, 
petted him, brought food to him, and 
decorated his horns with bouquets. 
With them he assumed the appearance 
of an old bachelor; he looked funny, but 
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Beltcho would shake his 
head, groan deeply, and slowly start to 
ruminate with his toothless mouth. 

We gave him plenty of food. He ate 
continuously, ruminated perpetually, 
yet despite it all, he was fearfully lean. 
His flanks had sunk deeply, his ribs 
could be counted; his bones, and his 
shoulders and his vertebrae, projected 
like the indented peaks of the Balkan 
mountains. 

Every morning upon arising, Beltcho 
shook off the straw from his body, licked 
his stiffened spots, and then came out 
from the shed and started for the river 
to get his morning drink. He walked 
slowly, calmly, indifferently, and held 
up his head proudly, as if conscious of 
the great work he had left behind him. 
And with his deeply sunk sides, with his 
beautiful horns on which stood our bou- 
quets, with the cleanliness of his hair, 
with his whole colossal bony figure, he 
was magnificent. 

Beltcho would go to the river, drink, 
and again quietly, undisturbed by any- 
one, would return to his place in the 
shed. In the evening before supper, 
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Beltcho usually lay in the shed in front of the barn, surrounded by the care and attention of 
the children of the village 


uninvited and unstirred by any one, he 
would go out again and return in the 
same way. He was so punctual in the 
performance of this short trip that the 
people could tell the time from them as 
if from a watch. 

In the summer we always sent Beltcho 
to pasturing with the village cattle. But 
because they went far up the mountains, 
climbed the hills, and crossed the steep 
indentations of the mountains, it was 
very difficult and dangerous for Beltcho. 
A few times he was left behind and re- 
turned late in the evenings. Once he got 
lost and my father searched for him all 
night long through the forests. He 
found him on a crossroad tired and ex- 
hausted. Then my father decided to 
stop sending Beltcho with the cattle, and 
thought it best to send him with the 
village herd of calves, as there was no 
danger of him getting lost, for they did 
not go far and never climbed the steep 
mountains. 

But Beltcho refused to go pasturing 
with those impetuous youngsters. He 
started once, but when he was out of the 
village, he turned back toward his place 
in the barn, angered and nonplussed. 
The calf-herder had in vain attempted to 


force: him to remain with the herd. 
Beltcho had roared at him and had 
pointed his horns so dreadfully at him 
that the boy was frightened and forced 
to allow Beltcho to go about as he 
pleased. The second day, after many 
resentments and hesitations he went, but 
around noon-time he came back. The 
calves, those wild rascals, joyously leap- 
ing over the fields, had annoyed his 
peaceful soul with their vivacious con- 
duct. Yet after a few days Beltcho’s 
obstinacy was defeated; he bowed to his 
fate with the submissiveness of a philoso- 
pher. The people came out of their 
houses on purpose to see Beltcho go to 
grazing with the calves. When the 
herder gathered the calves in the morn- 
ing and drove them in the midst of a 
cloud of dust, Beltcho marched along 
with them like a teacher beside his 
pupils. From time to time he threw a 
threatening look at some troublous calf 
and showed him his sharp horns. 
Early in the morning, as soon as Belt- 
cho heard the voice of the calf-herder, 
he came out from the shed and stood in 
the public grounds with his eyes cast 
toward the green fields, over which the 
first sun rays had just begun to dry up 
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the morning dew. He looked over the 
wheat-fields which he had manured, the 
meadows where he had once worked and 
grazed, young and strong. His humid 
eyes looked over these familiar sights 
until he groaned like a man. 

What was going on in that murmur- 
less, silent soul? 

Beltcho became ill. He did not come 
out on the public grounds to look at the 
green fields; he remained lying in the 
shed. His body had dwindled, his hair 
stood on edge, he trembled fearfully; in 
his painful eyes one could read suffering. 
We covered him with a blanket, gave 
him food, but he did not taste of it. We 
gave him water. He soaked his nostrils 
in it, threw back his head as though re- 
pulsed by it, and groaned out heavily. 
We summoned the shoeing-smith, who 
was also a veterinarian. He examined 
the patient carefully, twisted his tail, 
pulled his ears, turned his eye-lids, finally 
pumped into his nose some burning 
black powder and completed his tricks. 

For a few days Beltcho lay down 
suffering. He was so exhausted that he 
was unable to glance at the food or the 
water which we brought to him. He 
became terribly weak. His body flat- 
tened like a board. When he began to 
rise up and to taste the food, he could 
hardly stand on his feet. 


It was a beautiful spring day. It was 
a holiday. The people were coming 
home from church, happy in their best 
holiday attire. In our orchard the plum- 
trees had fully blossomed. Heavy laden 
with flowers, they had leaned toward one 
another and smiled like old maids dolled 
up for a wedding party. During the 
night it had rained. The air was fresh, 
the sky clear. The sun had climbed over 
the hills. It was beautiful and holiday- 
like, as though it had come out from 
church with the worshipers. 

Beltcho had a happier look now. 
Gladdened by his convalescence, we tied 
to his horns large fresh bouquets of 
nettle, hellebore, plum-tree blossom, and 
primrose. We fondled him, and he 
winked in satisfaction at our courtesies. 

Now Beltcho rose and slowly with- 
drew from us. Keeping himself on his 
feet with desperate efforts, he walked out 
of the door, still beautiful and magnifi- 
cent as before, only much thinner and 
weaker. We wanted to stop him but my 
mother told us to let him take a walk. 
So we merely followed him. 

Beltcho had started directly for the 
river. The people who had not seen 


him for a long time stopped and ex- 
claimed: “Poor Beltcho.” . 

He went to the river, drank, stood 
there for a while, and for the first time 





From time to time he threw a threatening look at some troublous calf and showed him his 
sharp horns 
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he did not return home, but turned off 
to our near-by field where the wind 
swayed the growing crop of rye, in the 
waves of which hid multitudes of quails 
and over which played small butterflies. 
Beltcho stopped by the field, looked at 
it as on something known, and plucked a 
few blades of grass from the edge. Sud- 
denly he began to totter, his whole body 
swayed, he fell to the ground with a deep 
sigh. Frightened, we cried and rushed 
off to tell at home. 

When we returned with my father, 
Beltcho lay dead by the field, his head 
resting on the flowery hedge, his eyes 











widely opened toward the blue sky, sad, 
silent and beautiful, but without vision. 

Thus died that old useful worker, that 
silent murmurless friend of ours. By the 
field, where once he plowed and where he 
came to repose his tired head, we buried 
him as befits a man. Over the grave, 
covered with white stones, grows beauti- 
ful grass in the spring. 

The countryside of this lonely resting- 
place the people named: ‘“Beltcho’s 
Grave.” 

And whenever I visit my native vil- 
lage, I never forget to bow at two 
graves—my mother’s and Beltcho’s. 


He went to the river, drank, stood there for a while— 

















The Outlook for the Future 
By Charles Merz 


Despite the Alarms of the School of Prophets Who Predict War, the Indications 
Are That the Introduction of Western Technique and the Gradual 
Approach of Cultures Will Create a New Working Accord 
Between Orient and Occident 


WO schools of prophets bring a 
message from the East. War, says 
the first school—a rising tide of color 
sweeps through Asia. Peace, says the 
second—more and more the Orient is 
turning to our Western code; another 
generation, and the twenty-story build- 
ings of an up-to-date Calcutta will wave 
fraternal greetings to the West. 
Occasionally, on both sides, use is 
made of points that stand the test of 
lecture-hall acoustics better than the 
laboratory tube. An argument that 
deals in nothing less than hemispheres is 
likely to involve some sweeping state- 
ments. On one side, among the prophets 
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of disaster, there is a host of phrases 
such as “fanaticism,” “unrest,” and 
“aggression,” used often to describe 
phenomena in Asia known respectively 
as “patriotism,” “progress,” and “self- 
defense’’ when they occur a little nearer 
home. 


On the other side, we have the some- 
what too naive enthusiasm of those 
Westerners who judge the East in 
terms of what they see in ballrooms. A 
few weeks ago a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago came home from 
China visibly impressed. In a state- 
ment to the press he declared that motor 
cars and modern dancing, jazz and the 
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moving-picture show had taken such a 
hold upon that country “as to shake 
the foundations of the whole basic 
structure of its ancient civilization.” 

Each man to his own conclusions. 
But it still seems likely that there is a 
large fraction of China’s four hundred 
million peasant population that has not 
succumbed to jazz, and that a civiliza- 
tion which has plodded along for three 
thousand years will scarcely leave the 
road and clear the fence because it 
hears a phonograph. Rushing to con- 
clusions is an easy task for foreigners in 
China. On the coast there are cities 
like Shanghai, Hong Kong and Tientsin 
—fair imitations, up and down their 
“Main Streets,” of uninspiring factory 
cities in the West: straight roads, squat 
buildings, street-car wires overhead; 
hotels in whose too ornamental ball- 
rooms you sometimes see a Chinese 
couple out amid the tourists for a fox- 
trot. But this is hardly China. It isa 
far cry from the stucco dance hall of the 
Astor House in Shanghai to the country- 
side. More motor cars in Tientsin? 
Yes; but few more miles of road on 
which to drive. The countryside is 
skeptical of innovations. Asia is rich 
in many things, but in nothing half so 
rich as in inertia. 

And yet, however far the heart of 
China from the Astor House, and how- 
ever little cause the shade of Confucius 
may have to worry on the score of 
modern jazz, the fact remains that new 
forces are at work in China—and 
throughout Asia as a whole. In an 
earlier article I have suggested factors 
which have been arousing Asia’s hos- 
tility toward the West in recent years. 
Here I turn to those factors whose in- 
fluence, however casually applied, seems 
clearly on the side of peace. 


IT 


T is something of a paradox to sug- 
gest that where the greatest risk of 
conflict lies is also to be found the most 


auspicious promise of cooperation; but 
I think that is the way the situation 
shapes itself. All hands agree that risk 
arises from the pace at which a modern 
industrial civilization invades the feudal 
East. In a competitive push for coal 
and oil and iron, the Western nations 
make short shrift of sovereignty in Asia. 
They monopolize a trade which Eastern 
merchants have begun to claim should 
be by rights their own. They bring 
into the East a philosophy so centered 
upon material achievement, and so 
bristling with the fierce drive of a 
thousand “speed-up” processes, that 
there are leaders of great prestige 
(Gandhi in India, for instance) who 
deny that the material benefits of 
Western culture are enough to com- 
pensate for the price it exacts in rigid, 
soul-destroying standardization. 


A New Approach to Old Problems 


LL this is argument far more common 
A in the East today than ten years 
back, or even five. It is heard in many 
places, on the lips of many men. At the 
same time, there is evidence so persuasive 
that it cannot be ignored, that this fre- 
quently berated Westernism may prove 
the basis for a new accord. Not be- 
cause our captains push their conquest 
farther as a work of love; but because 
the process ultimately promises the 
East a new approach to those two 
fundamental problems: population and 
geography. 

No civilization gets away from land 
and people; I have suggested that one 
vast tier of Asia lies within the tropics; 
that another (the Yangtze valley, for 
example) is densely over-populated; 
and that it is to those factors rather than 
to some mysterious quirk in human 
nature that we may attribute many of 
the traits of the Eastern mind so 
puzzling to the Western. In the torrid 
zone death and fever are one’s next-door 
neighbors; “time” seems to matter 
less; into ritual and symbolism the 
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Tribesmen on the frontier of western India, the Persian border. In spite of the great gulf 

between people such as these and the people of the West, there are indications that the intro- 

duction of Western technique and the gradual approach of cultures will create a new under- 
standing between Orient and Occident 


human mind retreats more willingly be- 
fore the stubborn facts of a grim reality. 

That is climate. Meantime over- 
population works to the same end, dull- 
ing the edge of individual initiative. 
Among other thoughtful Westerners 
who have lived in Asia, John Dewey has 
pointed out this fact: “The unremitting 
impact of a thick civilization has im- 
pressed the folly of adding to the 
burdens of life by friction. Innovation 
and experiment get automatically dis- 
couraged, not from lack of intelligence, 
but because intelligence is too keenly 
aware of the mistakes that may result, 
the trouble that may arise. ‘Keep out 
of trouble’ becomes the guiding 
principle.” 


No careful student of the East, I 
think, will question the importance of 
climate and over-population upon the 
Oriental way of thinking; and no 
student of the East, even so slight a 
student as the tourist who scurries from 
temple to temple with a Baedeker, will 
fail to note meantime that, climate and 
over-population notwithstanding, the 
modern West invades the East. Japan, 
of course, is rapidly becoming as in- 
dustrialized as any European nation; 
China and India travel the same path. 
Power-stations begin to dot the water- 
ways; factories to lift their smokestacks 
high above pagoda roofs. Unsightly 
buildings, a harsh note in an Oriental 
landscape; mute testimonials, fre- 
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The goal of pilgrims to Mecca. 
shrine of Mohammedanism. 


quently enough, of a mailed fist that has 
forced the East to give the West the 
coalfields and the iron mines it wanted; 
grim piles of steel that beckon with a 
wage that’s just enough to lure the 
peasant from his fields, away from sun 
and sky and growing things; and yet, 
for all that, factors capable of a fresh 
assault on those two time-honored 
problems: climate and over-population. 

For, as Dewey suggests, “A change of 
conditions, an alteration of the environ- 
ment is needed. This cannot take place 
by reducing the population, although 
part, of Young China is now shocking 
archaic China by preaching birth con- 
trol. An introduction of modern in- 
dustrial methods is the only thing that will 
profoundly affect the environment. For 
utilizing energy and resources now un- 


The Kaaba, the holiest 
Religion and climate are 
two big factors in the division between East and W est 


touched will produce an effect 
that will be the same as an en- 
largement of the environment. 
Mining, railways and manu- 
facturing based upon a wealth 
of unused resources, will give 
a new outlet for energies that 
now cannot be used without 
the risk of causing ‘trouble.’”’ 

Machines that lighten 
human labor; modern stand-” 
ards of health and sanitation 
that more nearly meet the test 
of climate; methods of produc- 
tion that disprove by their ef- 
fectiveness the necessity of an 
attitude of laissez-faire toward 
the simpler problems of exist- 
ence: this is what an intelligent 
and farsighted application of 
modern industrial principles 
can bring to Asia. Admit the 
dangers on the way. Admit 
the ruthlessness with which the 
West has all too frequently de- 
spoiled the East. Admit that 
our own civilization, compared 
with what it might be, is still 
a shabby thing. Despite all 
that, here is a new attack on 
basic problems. 

Look ahead a little, and credit the 
human race with ability enough to get 
past present dangers: So far as funda- 
mental matters of climate and over- 
population are concerned, industrialism 
is literally a deus ex machina. 


III 


. ONFLICT or cooperation?’’ So the 

C title of these essays runs. And 
here, I believe, we have a factor making 
for cooperation—in the long run prom- 
ising the East a ‘chance to shape its 
destinies in greater freedom from the 
imponderables of nature, promising 
likewise to break down barriers between 
the East and West by evening up the 
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centuries and putting both the East and 
West on a contemporary plane. 

It is a slow process. But for all its 
risks and all the sordidness that marks 
the exploitation stage, it merits listing 
on the eredit side. New forces are at 
work in Asia. 

Vitness, for example, the freedom 
with which East and West exchange 
ideas as a result of progress in com- 
munication that brings Peking and 
Singapore as near to London as Liver- 
pool and Glasgow. When the Imperial 
University was destroyed by earthquake 
in September, the library of that one 
institution alone lost three hundred 
thousand works of Western authors. 
That is an interesting fact to set beside 
the probability that if a single Western 
book was known:in Tokyo a bare sixty 
years ago, it was a manual of arms. All 
through the East there are new univer- 
sities, new publications and a thriving 
press, keeping pace with what the West 
is thinking. We ourselves are some- 
what slow in our reciprocation; we still 
regard the East primarily as a dumping- 
place for excess goods and a happy 
hunting-ground for tourists. But, for 
all that, the interchange of ideas has 
reached a stage that would have seemed 
fantastic a few generations back. 


Industrial Movements 


AHEN there is that new diversity of 
‘T interest which industrialism is bring- 
ing into Asia. In China you find a “‘stu- 
dents’ movement”’ in close touch with 
modern political and educational theory 
in the West; in Japan a “‘labor-party’”’ 
makes its appearance at the polls; 
ancient Turkey views with some per- 
plexity the arrival of its first trade 
unions. The point here is not whether 
new developments like these are prom- 
ising or unpromising, each on its own 
score, but the more general tendency to 
which they point: namely, the rise of 
coherent and assertive “group interests” 
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in the East. In that fact alone there is 
enough to give pause to the prophets of 
disaster when they predict all Asia rising, 
unified, against the West. It is a brave 
philosopher who speaks of ‘Japan,”’ 
for instance, as if that nation were a 
single entity; it would be a good deal 
nearer fact to say that Japan is a com- 
posite of highly diversified interests each 
tied more closely, as the days go by, to 
its own counterpart in the West. 


Strides of Democracy 


pp to this the chance that democ- 
yeh itself may prove a unifying force 
between the East and West—and the 
fact that democracy is making head- 
way across Asia. News reports from 
Japan announce the purpose of the 
government in Tokio to grant man- 
hood suffrage at an early date; Turkey 
after forty generations of the Caliphate, 
declares for a republic; in India there is 
a new movement for the democrati- 
zation of the ancient rules of caste. To 
be sure, a good many of the reforms 
achieved are still on paper. Still, experi- 
ments like these have set a precedent in 
Asia. They are epoch-making in a 
world whose every change, for many 
centuries, has been by inches. 

Finally, lest tendencies of this sort 
seem cast in terms too abstract, add the 
fact that recent years have marked a 
change even in the highly practical 
affairs of commerce and its profits. To 
utilize the East for what it’s worth is 
still a guiding principle for the aggressive 
West. But more often, nowadays, we 
find instances of cooperation between 
interests whose watchword twenty 
years ago might have been war to the 
finish. The Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany, for example, has recently arrived 
at an arrangement with the great 
Mitsubishi interests in Japan, on the 
score of which both organizations share 
jointly in the development of electric 
power in that country. A score of 
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equally important cases might be cited. 
Those who foresee a threat of war 
ahead, between the West and East, 
must reckon with a factor here whose 
solid interests range upon the side of 
well-established peace and order. 


IV 


LL these developments, it is fair to 
A say, hold out a promise of cooper- 
ation. The decisive factor in the next 
decade or two may turn upon the will- 
ingness of the West to let the East set 
the pace for its own changes. 

For not only is the question of pace 
the most likely point of international 
friction; beyond that, it must be 
recognized that if the pace is forced too 
fast the East must find itself inheritor 
not only of the benefits of Western 
culture but of its vices too. With a 
swashbuckling West to force the pace, 
the East has little chance to pick and 
choose. That is what has happened 
in Japan. As one student of that 
country has pointed out: “ Beginning in 
1870, Japan did not begin where Europe 
and America were then, profiting by the 
lessons drawn from their experience; 
she began where they began two gener- 
ations before, repeating their mistakes. 
There was the same hideous exploitation 
of cheap labor, with starvation wages, 
the twelve-hour day, and inhuman 
working conditions. An industrial slum 
was created, with all the horrors of the 
earlier slums, not yet ameliorated by 
organized social effort. A  new-rich 
commercial aristocracy grew up, an 
aristocracy without a sense of noblesse 
oblige or the feudal chief’s feeling of 
personal responsibility to his retainers. 
The disparity between the classes was 
widened. It was the story of the early 
days of the industrial revolution in 
England repeated.” 

Japanese themselves are now the first 
to recognize that fact. The risk of mis- 
reading history again is real enough for 


other Oriental nations. What can mini- 
mize that risk—what can give the East 
itself a chance to set the pace, put it in 
the role of choosing virtue its own way 
and not accepting virtue at the sword’s 
point: these are questions which the 
friend of reconciliation in the West must 
necessarily consider. 

No doubt a good deal hinges on the 
resolution of immediate problems: the 
grant of self-government to Asiatic 
people held in subjection against their 
will, when they have demonstrated to 
an impartial court of world opinion that 
they are ready for the test; the realiza- 
tion on the part of our industrial cap- 
tains in the West that more even terms 
for Asia in the field of commerce are 
counseled not alone by what is “fair” 
in abstract terms but what is wise in 
business judgment; a new leaf turned 
by those pioneers of Western industry 
who invade the East with a factory 
system so archaic that its use nearer 
home would arouse a storm of protest. 


Our Position Not Final 


LL these factors are of first impor- 
tance; but back of them is some- 
thing wider still. Probably, at bottom, 
the test comes down to this: The West 
needs for its own good to note that two 
hundred years of steam and _ thirty 
years of motor cars do not entitle us to 
mark our own case perfect; that the 
span of life is long, and that man and all 
his works are not likely to be judged on 
the basis of what has happened between 
A.D. 1800 and 1924; that all the world’s 
true wealth is not distinctly on our side 
—the East has much that it can give us. 
It is our turn to realize that we may be 
a little parvenu and a little callow. 
East faces West. Who can predict 


the outcome? What we may say is this: 

The material forces are headed not 
toward conflict but cooperation; it is 
our own opportunity to make certain 
that they count. 














How Japan’s Earthquake 
Shook World Trade 


3y Charles Hodges 


Assistant Director, Division of Oriental Commerce and Politics, New York University 


What the Japanese Disaster Meant to the World’s Finance, Industry and Com- 
merce and the Significance of the American and British 
Loans for Reconstruction 


ROM the standpoint of time, an 

earthquake is a very small matter. 
It is registered by seismographs in terms 
of seconds for shocks destroying cen- 
turies of mankind’s progress. Moreover 
in the modern world of inter-related 
business systems, each oscillation of 
destruction—registering in turn on the 
great international markets—goes 
around the globe. 

A dozen devastating seismic waves 
just before noon on September 1, 1923, 
left behind them a burden on Japan of 
about $17 per capita. Thirty-four yen 
upon the back of each man, woman, 
and child in the Mikado’s Land meant 
a generation’s progress jeopardized by 
those epoch-making seconds when the 
earth seemed to turn savagely upon the 
prosperity of the 56,000,000 people it 
supported. When the news of the dis- 
aster reached the commercial world, 
financial London showed the _ reper- 
cussion on the bond market; Manchester 
merchants braced themselves for another 
series of order cancellations, the bane of 
post-war trade; American silk mills 
saw the stocks upon which their spindles 
depended reduced to ashes; raw silk 
jumped in the Mediterranean countries; 
and the costs of reconstruction began to 
be figured from banking circles to the 
steel producers and lumbering interests. 

Japan is literally a world power at- 
tacked in her most vulnerable spot by 
the invincible forces of nature. 

Commanding the Pacific approach to 
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Asia, Japan by virtue of this fact has 
become an outstanding power in the 
affairs of mankind. Her very position 
geographically along the Oriental rim 
of the Pacific Ocean has given the Mi- 
kado’s land a security in the tactics of 
nations inestimable in value. 

But in the grander strategy of nature, 
this is disastrously discounted. The 
advantages of position conferred on 
Japanese statesmen have been offset by 
the price Japanese business is obliged 
to pay when nature goes upon a ram- 
page. The course of natural disturb- 
ance takes a toll of Japan’s national 
wealth with no regard for what the 
effect may be upon the plans of her 
statesmen in these days of embattled 
business empires. 

As an inexorable economic fact, it is 
being figured by Japanese captains of 
industry and statesmen in the high 
places of governance into the costs of 
progress. Not that there is anything 
new about this to Japan. It is the price 
that nature exacts from a brave people, 
one recorded in the annals of Old Japan 
from 684 A.D. down through the ages 
to this last shock of 1923. The country 
averages every year nearly fifteen hun- 
dred shocks. It is a daily listing of four 
tremors every twenty-four hours, shak- 
ing more or less perceptibly one part or 
another of the Mikado’s Land. Ac- 
cording to records extending over 1489 
years, there is a heavy seismic disturb- 
ance about every six and one-half years. 
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Japan’s future rests upon the maintenance of economic stability in the two great business 
centers of the Mikado’s land —today part of her business machine lies prostrate 


Expert testimony has it that a region 
enjoys comparative immunity from 
recurrent disaster for about a genera- 
tion after a major disaster such as has 
just devastated Tokyo and its economic 
environs. 

Disaster striking one part of the 
sarth nowadays reacts, like the 
spreading ripples from a stone cast into 
a still pool, upon business in the furthest 
corner of the globe. 

Japan, in the past quarter century 
has become one of the great commercial 
clearing-houses of the world. The 
middleman of the Far East, its business 
and industry extend not only through 
the Orient; its ramification bound it 
into the New York and London money 
markets, the steel grime of Pittsburgh 
and Sheffield, the spindles of Lowell and 
Lancashire mills. Here was the first 
Oriental country to transform itself, 
under the Industrial Revolution slowly 


penetrating eastward, into a* modern 
business nation. Its national wealth, 
growing particularly rapidly during the 
Great War, brought Japan into the 
group of Powers just below the titans of 
modern world life such as the United 
States or Britain. The prosperity of 
thousands of business men in the United 
States rested in part upon the fune- 
tioning of the Japanese business machine. 
But the earthquake in the Mikado’s 
land ruthlessly tore asunder all these 
delicate threads of worldwide commerce. 

The physical assets of workaday Japan 
are to be found in a business machine 
that was heavily loaded even before the 
Tokyo catastrophe. This fell into two 
parts—the political, financial, and com- 
mercial interests centering on the me- 
tropolis.of Tokyo and the port of Yoko- 
hama; and the industrial giant of Osaka, 
with its clearing-house, as it were, of 
Kobe. Japan’s capital city and its port 
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The world’s finance, industry, 


and commerce instantaneously feels the effects of any great 


national disaster, registering it in commodity and bond markets 


really financed the development of the 
nation; the prosperity of the Mikado’s 
land rested upon the silk exports pri- 
marily taken by the United States. 
With the economic power from these 
export currents from northeast Japan, 
her business leaders were building in 
southwest Japan the remarkable indus- 
trial expansion, a world factor today, 
out of the stream of imports thus made 
a commercial possibility. 

The earthquake has been a battering 
ram driven into Japan’s balance of trade. 
Japanese business, excepting for the war 
boom, has had to contend against heavy 
import balances against it since the 
1890’s. On the average from 35 to 45 
per cent of all Japanese exports are raw 
silk; textiles as a whole amounting to 
almost two-thirds of the total export 
trade. This has made the imports of 
cotton and steel for Osaka industry an 
equally large proposition, feeding the 
manufacturing activity of Nippon. The 
preservation of this commercial inter- 
change has been the paramount task of 
Japanese statesmen and business leaders. 


Salvaging Japanese Business 
TS salvaging of Japanese business 
therefore is an economic problem of 
world importance. 
From the first days of the disaster, 


banking circles abroad forecasted an in- 
ternational loan. But the strong ‘‘cash”’ 
position of Japan made its postponement 
possible. Thanks to the Great War, the 
Mikado’s land emerged from the strain 
of catastrophe economically weakened 
but financially sound. The profits of 
the war period had enabled Japan to 
reduce her national debt held abroad by 
a third of a billion yen in the decade 
since 1914. One quarter of the total 
state indebtedness is_ self-supporting, 
being based upon the government rail- 
ways; and other portions represent in- 
vestment in productive enterprises. 
Then the heavy specie accumulations 
abroad have played a large part in 
maintaining the yen close to parity; 
while the note circulation within Japan 
has a high coverage, the ratio of reserves 
to paper being 79 per cent. 

The war-won position of the Mikado’s 
land thus allowed her statesmen to 
choose the time of the new financing. 
Hence when the Japanese Government 
completed its survey of the costs of re- 
construction, it not only avoided pre- 
cipitate purchases of supplies but escaped 
the need any forced financing. It 
finally came into the world’s money 
markets for aid six months after the 
catastrophe. It showed a balance sheet 
of the Japanese people with national 
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Japan’s wealth 


wealth twenty-one times the total debt 
of the state; a balancing budget, with 
reduced expenditures as compared to 
those of the fiscal years since 1920; gold 
reserves of the Bank of Japan aggregat- 
ing over a billion yen; and short-term 
foreign government securities or bank 
deposits in New York and London stand- 
ing at over half a billion yenmore. Thus 
the Japanese disaster, costing the Mi- 
kado’s land from two to three billion yen 
in the destruction of property, neverthe- 
less is being met under the favorable 
financial conditions Japan’s leaders 
could arrange. 

Offered virtually at the same moment 
in New York and London, the combined 
reconstruction loans of Japan just 
floated aggregate 550,000,000 yen. This 
sum of $275,000,000 was divided be- 
tween the two great money markets, 
$150,000,000 in American dollar bonds 
including the European participation 
headed by Holland, and £25,000,000 in 
sterling bonds absorbed by British in- 
vestors. Japanese public opinion, in 
view of the over-subscription ‘in the 
American market and the immediate ab- 
sorption of the securities in London, 
would appear prone to criticize the 
terms the Nipponese negotiators se- 
cured. The American yield to maturity 


stands around 7.10 per cent and the 
British 6.96 per cent; the former were 
offered at 921% and the latter at 8744. 
This international loan constitutes a di- 
rect external obligation of Japan, run- 
ning for thirty years and thirty-five 
years respectively. Here again, any 
Japanese hopes that these would be 
other than a central government sinking 
fund issue were not borne out. 

Yet it is pointed out, on the other side, 
that this Japanese Loan of 1924 is the 
largest financing since the war era. 
Therefore a high rate was necessary to 
secure quick absorption, investors still 
recalling the ravages of the Tokyo earth- 
quake and fire. Furthermore, Japanese 
issues maturing in half the period of the 
new loan are selling in the open market 
on terms bringing the investor about 
7 per cent. Actually, the present financ- 
ing will serve the double purpose of 
retiring this fall the 60 per cent re- 
maining outstanding of the Japanese 44% 
Per Cent Sterling Loan, dating back to 
the Russo-Japanese War, and augment- 
ing the funds now available here for 
reconstruction work. 


Certain larger aspects of the Japanese 
loan are worthy of notice. In the first 
place, the over-subscription here and 
abroad was pronounced. It amounted 
to $250,000,000 for the American offer- 
ing of $150,000,000, and a similar sum 
characterized the offers in Britain for 
the $125,000,000 sterling issue. More 
significant is the dominant position 
taken by the American bonds. The 
European allotment was provided for in 
the trans-Atlantic issue of dollar bonds, 
rather than in the sterling securities; 
this $15,000,000 placement sold over- 
seas went to Holland, Switzerland, and 
the Scandinavian countries. Therefore 
the flotation thus marked an interesting 
development in the rivalry of New York 
and London. Its commercial effects 


should be to clinch a large part of the 
Japanese contracts for reconstruction 
planned for the next half dozen years. 
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With the Mikado’s land anticipating the 
expenditure of nearly a billion and a half 
ye $700,000,000—at home and 
abroad, it may well be expected that a 
considerable share of the $300,000,000 
apparently to be expended in foreign 
markets will come to the United 
St ites. 

From the point of view of Japan’s 
business, the high money rate has far- 
reaching effects on the rehabilitation of 
Japanese industry. With government 
loans at this level, the prospect for pri- 
vate commercial financing is darker; it 
means that Japanese competition, pressed 
hard by worldwide deflation, will have 


the further disadvantage of dearer 
money than had been anticipated. 
Without the astute statesmanship 


that has always recognized the prime 
importance of Japan’s industrial develop- 
ment, she could not be the power that 
today the nation is even in her time of 
national calamity. This same grasp of 
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the economic realities that made Japan 
into an outstanding nation is rebuilding 
her today. The Kiyoura Ministry, suc- 
ceeding the Yamamoto Cabinet, by the 
conclusion of the new Japanese loan has 
gone far toward meeting the task before 
the Japanese people,—a task character- 
ized by Premier Yamamoto, assuming 
office with the flames of destruction still 
burning, as “the hardest task a govern- 
ment ever faced.” 

It should be reassuring to the Mikado’s 
land that here in the West there exists 
every confidence in the future of the 
Japanese people. It is a sentiment of 
friendship, behind the cold financial de- 
tails of bonds and sinking funds, that 
augurs well for the future in the Pacific 
for this generation. Surely the new loan 
is a bond of goodwill freely given by the 
American man in the street who has no 
fears as to Japan’s use of his money. It 
is the helping hand of American finance 
across the Pacific. 
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Should Japanese Emigrate? 


By T. Shidachi 


Former President of the Industrial Bank of Japan 


The Proper Solution of the Problem of Food Supply for an Increasingly 
Crowded Population, According to a Japanese Expert, Is in 
Cultivation of Waste Lands and Control of Births 


HE home supply of food cannot 
keep pace with the rapid increase 
of population. This grim fact is staring 
Japan in the face; and upon the solution 
of the problem depends her whole future. 
It is not purely economic in its nature, 
but has a close bearing on national de- 
fense, international friendship, social 
status and more broadly on national 
ideals and civilization at large. 

For the quick growth of population 
in Japan, no one is to blame but Japan 
herself. It serves as no justification for 
any aggressive policy. If war were ever 
to be justified on such a ground, peace 
could never last long in human societies. 

According to the census of 1921 the 
population of Japan proper is 55,963,000 
(Formosa, Chosen and Sakhalin ex- 
cluded). For 148,756 square miles, the 
total area of Japan proper, this means a 
little over 376 persons per square mile. 
In density of population Japan thus 
ranks next to Belgium and Holland. 

On the other hand, the Japanese 
birth-rate is 35.06 in 1000 according to 
the census of 1921, ranking next only to 
South American states, Middle European 
states and Russia. In death rates also, 
Japan ranks as one of the highest, show- 
ing an annual average of 22.69 in 1,000, 
in spite of which, however, we saw an 
increase of 724,609 during 1921. 

Japanese production of rice has been 
increasing of late years on account of 
the improvement introduced in the 
method of cultivation, the utilization of 
the land left hitherto uncultivated and 
the progress of the reclamation of waste 
land. 
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But the consumption has grown apace, 
at a still steadier rate, and is fast over- 
hauling the increase of the supply. This 
increase of consumption is accounted 
for by the speedy growth of population 
and the increased demand for rice among 
the lower classes due to industrial 
prosperity. 

The keen demand created for cereals 
in Europe during the war caused them 
to be exported from Japan at a yearly 
average of 100,000 koku during the five 
years of the war. ‘But that was an 
abnormal condition. It would be safe 
to count on a yearly shortage of 700,000 
to 800,000 koku. This has to be made 
up by imports. 

In 1918 the total areas of cultivated 
fields in Japan proper and Hokkaido 
were 6,000,000 cho in all, 3,000,000 cho 
for paddy fields and 3,000,000 cho for 
ordinary fields (1 cho being 2.45 acres), 
only a little over 15% of the total land 
areas. Not only this, but the increase of 
the cultivated areas on Hokkaido since 
1907 was less than a poor solitary 1%. 
The one half of the yearly increase 
(1.4—1.5%) in demand for rice of late 
years has been met by the import of 
foreign rices and the other half by the 
improvement of rice cultivation and the 
extension of cultivated areas. If such a 
tendency goes on year after year, the 
shortage of rice will be over 10,000,000 
koku after 10 years, over 20,000,000 koku 
after 20 years and over 32,000,000 after 
30 years. 

What shall Japan do, facing this stern 
reality? Upon the solution of this 
problem depends the fate of the nation. 
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Many remedies have hitherto been pro- 
posed which can be conveniently sum- 
marized under the following classifica- 
tio! 

Territorial 
emigration. 

Improvement 
arable land. 

Importation of foodstuffs. 

Birth control. 

lesides these four measures there have 
been proposed remedies worth serious 
investigation, such as the improvement 
of the cultivating methods, the en- 
couragement of rice substitutes, the 
reduction of the quantity of rice used 
in making saké (Japanese wine), the 
improvement of cooking methods and so 
forth, but we can leave them out of this 


expansion and oversea 


and reclamation of 


discussion. 

We have many who advocate terri- 
torial expansion and foreign emigration. 
The Darwinian theory of the survival 
of the fittest, as applied to human 
society, considers only the animal side 
of existence. It ignores all distinctions 
between human beings and the lower 
animals. Nations or individuals seeking 
justification of their acts in this theory 
can never escape final doom. Germany 
has proven it convincingly. 

Human races live in communities 
founded on the notion of mutual sup- 
port. Cooperative spirit is a human 
characteristic, and the attempt to ignore 
it always means ruin and catastrophe. 
If the disastrous law of the survival of 
the fittest were supreme in human af- 
fairs, even the mere cultivation of rice 
and wheat would be an impossibility. 
The national structure itself will break 
down. The fact of men living in com- 
munities under the protection of their 
own state structure is a phenomenon 
the like of which we cannot find out in 
the animal world, because it is the result 
of the unceasing efforts of the human 
intellect to develop its characteristic 
propensity of cooperation. 

The increase of the population of a 
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country over the limit set by its food 
supply is under no circumstance a justi- 
fication for infringing on the territorial 
sovereignty of other nations. To admit 
such a right on the part of one nation is 
to admit a corresponding obligation on 
the part of other nations to suffer the 
usurpation by the former. The peace 
of the world would not then be tenable 
even for a single day. I would assert 
with an editorial of the Japan Advertiser 
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(July 23, 1920), that if Japan claimed 
to justify an aggressive continental 
policy by reason of her over-population, 
so would India with her fast-increasing 
300 millions and China with her stagger- 
ing figure of 400 millions, and then in 
no distant future the whole Asiatic con- 
tinent would be turned to sanguinary 
battlefields. 

The present condition of things in 
Japan justifies no emigration. The entry 
of a superior race into an inferior is de- 
sirable in that it is civilizing in its effect. 
On the contrary, the inroad of an inferior 
race into a superior, or the migration 
of a race still remaining at a lower stage 
of progress and consequently having no 
substantial power to civilize, is not 
merely harmful to human progress in 
general, but undesirable for the home 
country of the emigrants themselves. 
It looks at first glance advantageous for 
laborers to migrate for subsistence. But 
the influence they have in the place of 
settlement, and the status they will have 
to accept, more than offset what small 
benefits accrue to them. 


Lesson of South America 


HE condition of the Latin emigrants 
Tin North America is very illustrative 
of this state ofaffairs,and the Japanese in 
South America are a still better object 
lesson. The greater part of Japanese 
laborers in California and its adjacent 
localities, it must be acknowledged by 
intelligent observers, remain in abject 
misery, with no chance of improvement 
or possibility of assimilation with Amer- 
ican customs and manners. Our South 
American emigrants are still worse off, 
slaves pure and simple, as those who 
know anything about them are ready to 
admit. 

Without intending to advocate an 
absolute ban on emigration, I must state 
with profound regret that the Japanese 
race has no qualifications to migrate 
abroad. To encourage it is to destroy 


the character of the emigrants them- 
selves and increase the chances of work- 
ing up international troubles. Keep, 
guide and educate them at home, with 
an eye to racial progress, and get them 
to work for the development of the un- 
cultivated fields. This is the best policy, 
and urgent withal. 

That there is still ample room left for 
further land reclamation is definitely 
proven in the various publications from 
the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce. We have seen that the 
cultivated area is about 15%. Of the 
remaining land, a little under 50% is in 
forests, a little under 25% marsh and 
waste land, and the balance of 10% or 
a little less is prairie meadows. Of the 
countries of the earth, a smaller percent- 
age of cultivated area is shown only by 
Chile, New Zealand, Sweden, Australia 
and Argentina. The rest show a greater 
percentage such as 65% for Denmark, 
50% for Germany, 50% for Italy. Japan 
is a mountainous country, with various 
natural barriers coming in the way of 
cultivation, but even allowing for this, 
the figure of 15% in a country so full of 
complaints about over-population and 
shortage of food supply is nothing less 
than surprising. One without technical 
knowledge cannot profess to say how 
much of the forestry land can be brought 
under further cultivation, but there is 
little room for doubt that a good portion 
is available either for food cultivation or 
other useful industrial purposes. 

The above refers to Japan and Hok- 
kaido only, and it goes without saying 
that there is far greater room for culti- 
vation, such as Korea and Formosa. 


Imports Also Needed 


DO not mean to advocate a policy of 
trying to procure all our food at home. 
Japan will do well to get a good portion 
of food from foreign countries. What- 
ever may be the margin of further culti- 
vation, it would be stupid to insist upon 
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raising all food at home. An obstinate 
enforcement of such a policy would 
mean a serious damage to the nation, 
and incompatible with sound economic 
development. If certain tracts of land 
are commercially utilized for rice or 
wheat growing, let there be rice and 
wheat to the limit of the capacity of the 
soil. There may be yet other regions 
which can be more usefully developed 
for cattle raising or raw material pro- 
duction. 

The various forms of raw material 
used for providing raiment and habita- 
tions, and other innumerable varieties 
of industries” are? all necessary and im- 
portant for making this world comfort- 


The cultivated 
area of Japan 
is about fifteen 
per cent. There 
is ample room 
for land rec- 
lamation, and 
work for Japa- 
nese who stay 
at home 





able to live in, and this necessity grows 
with the ever-growing complication of 
the methods of human subsistence; the 
mechanism of trade organization has of 
necessity become more complicated, and 


will tend to be even more so. With this 
universal tendency, why should we ob- 
stinately preach the policy of self sup- 
port and self-sufficiency and get out of 
the track of human progress? Make the 
best of what productive factors there 
are in the country and look outside for 
what is wanting. 

The last but not least important 
problem is the measures to be taken in 
the face of this increase of population. 
Without trying to be strictly accurate, 
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we can put the annual increase of our 
population somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 550,000. Instead of being a 
boon, this is a sad state of affairs not 
only from the food supply point of view, 
but from that of social welfare, human 
civilization and national existence. Num- 
ber is not the sole consideration; there 
must be superiority of quality. 


The Infant Death Rate 
A HIGH infant death rate, the con- 


vincing testimony of an unhealthy 
social condition, is seemingly increasing 
in Japan, while in Europe and America 
it is decreasing in spite of the develop- 
ment of industrial activities. Accurate 
comparison is hardly possible in this 
respect, as we have as yet no very 
reliable data of investigation. The 
death rate has a close connection with 
the financial standing and the living 
condition of each individual. Among 
mine workers, the infant death rate is 
much higher than among agricultural 
laborers. It is far less in the middle 
class than among the proletariat. 

Japan is a semi-agricultural nation, 
and yet her infant death rate is very 
high. With the further development of 
industries and the increasing congestion 
of population in towns and cities, the 
rate will no doubt go up. 

Health conditions among Japanese 
schoolboys are far inferior to those of 
Europeans or Americans, and this de- 
plorable condition is due to over-produc- 
tion and the want of daily necessities. 
Not only for the infant death rate, but 
also for the high death rate in general, 
which is presumably over 21% in Japan, 
these two causes must be said to be 
largely responsible. Taking this figure, 
Japan shows a death rate paralleled by 
few other countries except China, India 
and Russia. 

A propaganda of birth control has 
recently been started in America and is 
fast gaining influence. In Holland, the 


practice for some time past is said greatly 
to have improved the moral status. In 
Japan also, we have recently come to see 
this principle advocated by some of the 
educationalists and scholars under the 
title of Neo-Malthusianism. For the 
development of a race, superior quality 
is necessary. But here in Japan, popu- 
lation is increasing just as in a primitive 
community with a tendency to deterio- 
rate. Material want is making itself ever 
more keenly felt. With these reali- 
ities before us, birth control is an urgent 
necessity. The ideal process would be 
moral restraints, no doubt. But in case 
of the impracticability of such ideal 
measures, scientific methods must be 
recommended with a ‘view to prevent- 
ing the birth of children weak mentally 
as well as physically. Such measures 
must in fact be sanctioned by social hy- 
giene and political economy. 


Factors for Race Improvement 


© summarize my argument, my 
gy are as follows: 

The rapid increase of population and 
the want of food supply at home by no 
means justify a policy of territorial ex- 
pansion. The insufficiency of food, if 
need be, can be substantially met by the 
reclamation of waste land at home and 
in the newly acquired dominions. But 
an attempt to persist in a self-supporting 
food policy is stupidity itself. The 
great thing at home is the improvement 
of soil, the reclamation of waste land, 
for whatever useful purposes, the better- 
ment of living conditions, the use of rice 
substitutes, and so forth. At the same 
time, it would be necessary to place 
proper restriction on the increase of 
population; and to effect this, self-con- 
trol, based on love and courage, com- 
bined with scientific measures to reduce 
the birth rate with an eye to racial im- 
provement, are recommendable. Such 
policies will be justified from the point 
of view of social, moral, racial, inter- 
national or any other considerations. 
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Oil on the T’roubled Political Waters 


Walter J. Woof on the Teapot Dome Tempest 


Cartoons by Charles Dunn 


The Washington Correspondent of the Amity, Ind., Grapevine-Telegraph Finds 
That the Naval Oil Lease Inquiry Has Had a Good Effect on Prospects 
for Peace by Diverting Congress from International Politics 


‘D' ) you think Mr. Bok will win the 
Nobel Peace Prize?” I asked. 
Walter’ J. Woof, Washington corre- 
spondent of the Amity (Indiana) Grape- 
vine-Telegraph, looked up from the 
stenographic notes of the most recent 
oil hearing with a grunt. 


“Bok? No, he won’t get it. But I 
imagine that the heavyweight peace 


championship will be brought back to 
America, none the less.” 

“Then who— 

“Tt’s a curious thing, Theobald,” he 
observed, “‘that citizens of this great 
and enlightened republic rarely win the 
Nobel prizes in the more exact sciences, 
and have never won the Nobel prize 
in literature. Literature requires imag- 
ination and exact science means work. 
But we pretty nearly always win the 
Nobel Peace Prize, which suggests that 
promoting peace is still a form of un- 
skilled labor. 

“Well, the last few 


events of the 


years indicate that unskilled labor 
doesn’t produce a very durable grade 
of peace. And therein lies the great 
benefit of the Bok plan, or rather of the 
way the Bok prize was won. The money 
went to Dr. Levermore, who is a pro- 
fessional and expert manufacturer and 
distributor of peace. So long as peace 
was something that any well-intentioned 
person could promote on his afternoon 
off, or between dinner and bedtime, the 
world didn’t. get much more peaceful. 
But when the millions of idealistic en- 
thusiasts for international brotherhood 
(nearly all of whom could use a little 
extra money) get the idea that fifty- 
thousand-dollar peace prizes, like fifty- 
thousand-dollar prizes anywhere else, 
are likely to be won by people profes- 
sionally engaged in the business who give 
all their time and energy to it, why, then 
a lot of people are going to take peace 
more seriously. And when peace ceases 
to be an amateur sport and becomes a 
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business the technique will improve fast, 
just as in baseball.” 

“You think Levermore will get the 
Nobel Prize, then?” 

“No. Understand, I have no in- 
formation that Frank Vanderlip would 
regard as good enough to justify the 
lifting of a shroud. This is only con- 
jecture. But I surmise that this year’s 
Nobel Peace Prize will be awarded to an 
American, and that the lucky man will 
be Mr. E. L. Doheny of Los Angeles.” 

“Doheny? But he doesn’t need it.” 

“No,” said Woof, “and less now than 
ever. His principal recreation seems to 
have been the collecting of old masters— 
masters in the political field; and of late 
his old masters have been taking them- 
selves down from his wall and hunting 
cover as fast as they can. From now on 
he won’t have anything to spend money 
for but his living expenses. The world’s 
finest private collection of Cabinet offi- 
cers, past and present, has been broken 
up; though the Nobel Peace Prize is a 
paltry sum anyway, rather below the 
current quotations on Cabinet officers. 

“However, I think Doheny will get 
it, and he’s earned it. For the greatest 
step toward international peace in the 
past five years has been the diversion of 
the attention of the United States Senate 
from international politics to domestic 
affairs. Conceivably it may even mollify 
the temper of the Senate, for in view of 
the evidence about the state of public 
morals in this country disclosed by the 
Teapot Dome affair, it will be pretty 
hard for even a Senator to go on pre- 
tending that our snow-white inno- 
cence can be defiled by contact with 
Europeans. 

“Everybody seems to think that the 
Senate has done a good job in this oil 
investigation, and this is the first time 
in quite a while that there is general 
agreement that the Senate has done a 
good job. And just to make it more 
emphatic, the House of Representatives 
insists on making the Senate shine the 


brighter by contrast. The House has 
been talking tax reduction. 

“Each party has been terribly afraid 
the other will walk off with the credit 
of relieving the taxpayer. Rather than 
allow the hereditary enemy to do that, 
each party would prefer to let the tax- 
payer go unrelieved. And while the 
House is thus exploding in eruptions of 
pure, undiluted partisanship, the Senate 
has had the good luck to be able to 
conduct an investigation in which 
partisanship has hardly appeared at all; 
for there have turned out to be so many 
crooks in both parties that nobody can 
cast the first stone. 

“There again Doheny has performed 
a great service. He is the most con- 
scientiously bipartisan gentleman who 
has appeared in national politics for fifty 
years. And that is a fine example, in 
days when party feeling runs so high.” 

“The House of Representatives has 
been making rather an exhibition of 
itself,” I admitted. ‘But from the point 
of view of foreign politics, we can be 
thankful that it is what it is—that we 
haven’t two Senates.” . 

“Yes?” said Woof. “I know that 
feeling is widespread. The House is 
traditionally called the popular branch 
of Congress, which has often been inter- 
preted as meaning the less unpopular.” 

“Yet,” I said, “fortunately the House 
has nothing to do with foreign affairs.”’ 

. “So? You mean that it has nothing 
to do with the ratification of treaties, 
whereas two-thirds of the Senate must 
approve a treaty before the President 
can ratify it. That is correct. But it 
doesn’t follow that the House can have 
no influence on foreign relations. It 
can do a lot of damage to foreign re- 
lations, and it often has. 

“That, of course, is due to our ad- 
mirable Constitutional system of checks 
and balances. The machinery of this 
government reminds me a good deal of 
an episode in the history of Perry Morton 
Briscoe in my home town of Amity. 
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Perry runs the postoffice during Repub- 
lican administrations and the garage 
during Democratic administrations, but 
by natural bent and inclination he’s an 
inventor. Back thirty years ago he’d 
already got his patents for a perpetual 
motion machine—all he needed was the 
capital to develop it; and he’d kept the 
village wits going for six months by 
trying to invent a flying machine; and 
then one day he tells his wife he’s got 
an idea for a horseless carriage. 

“ “But we’ve got a horse,’ says his 
wife, an eminently practical woman. 

“ ‘All right,’ says Perry, ‘but I figure 
this here horseless carriage of mine will 
go twenty miles an hour, and the old 
mare can’t keep up that speed for more 
than three jumps.’ 

“With that his wife lets out a squeal 
and asks him if he wants to kill her so 
he can marry that widow down at Cut- 
singer’s Crossing; and if so, why won’t 
he do it humanely with the shotgun 
instead of submitting her to the cruel 
and unusual punishment of twenty miles 
an hour on the turnpike before she dies 
painfully under the wreck of the 
























































Mr. Doheny and his col- 
lection of old political 
masters 


machine. And the upshot of it was that 
Perry couldn’t go ahead on his horseless 
carriage till he promised her he’d give 
his first attention to methods for slowing 
it down and getting it stopped—in other 
words, to the checks and balances. 
“Well, he did a good job. Heinvented 
a horseless carriage that could be stopped 
with the greatest of ease. But he used 
up so much effort figuring how to stop 
it that he never could get it started; so 
Perry Morton Briscoe is running the 
filling station at Amity while Henry Ford 
eases the President’s mind by telling 
him he won’t take the nomination. 
“And that is about what happened 
with our Constitution. The founding 
fathers were so blamed afraid the thing 
would run away and land them all in 
the ditch that they fixed it up so that 
anybody could stop it—front seat or 
back seat or out on the rupning-board— 
just jab your finger almost anywhere 
and the old machine goes dead on you.” 
“T don’t see yet,” I protested, ‘‘how 
the House of Representatives can inter- 
fere with foreign affairs.” 
“Did you happen to read, a few weeks 
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ago, a letter from Mr. Hughes to Rep- 
resentative Albert Johnson—a letter of 
some 5,000 words? No? Well, Mr. 
Johnson is Chairman of the House Im- 
migration Committee, and Mr. Hughes 
was begging him for Heaven’s sake to 
tone down his new immigration bill a 
little bit, otherwise the State Depart- 
ment would have to drop its other busi- 
ness and spend the next few years 
arguing the immigration question with 
Italy and Japan. 

“And the next day an excitable Rep- 
resentative from California gets up in 
the House and says that if as many as 
246 Japanese are admitted to the great 
and fearless republic every year, the 
Californians might just as well abandon 
their fair land, get up and move out. 
It seems that the Japanese are addicted 
to productive labor while the old Nordic 
stock of California prefers to sell real 
estate; and they hate work so much that 
if they see a Japanese working they 
can’t enjoy the climate. 

“This incident shows you the sort of 
influence the House of Representatives 
can have on foreign affairs. In other 
countries, of course, the lower House 
is the big House and the Senate, or 
whatever they call their second cham- 
ber, is a quiescent collection of digni- 
taries about like the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters. So when a member 
of the lower house of Congress makes 
a speech full of harsh remarks about 
some foreign country ,the foreigners don’t 
always realize just how to take it. 

“You can’t blame the Representatives 
much, at that. The poor devils come 
in for only two years, and are hardly in 
in their seats before they have to step 
out and run again. Somehow they have 
to make themselves visible in those two 
years; and while getting pensions for 
constituents remains the best method of 
service, a man’s home town wants to 
hear that he has stood up and told some- 
body—preferably the distant and abhor- 
rent foreigner—where to get off. 


cir 


There are 435 of these gentlemen 
who have to be seen and heard of in the 
eleven months between the time they 
take their seats and the time they come 
up for reelection, and naturally the real 
work of the House has to be done by 
comparatively few. The others, es- 
pecially those who are too new to be 
allowed to do anything, have to get 
their names in the papers by making 
speeches, the more excitable the better, 
“Of course the House is better organ- 
ized than the Senate; not everybody can 
make a speech, nor can he talk as long 
as he likes. It is true that shutting off 
a Representative is about as hard as 
capping a burning oil well, but shutting 
off a Senator is like extinguishing a 
voleano—nothing can do it but the 
exhaustion of the elemental forces of 
Nature. However, that is the situation. 
“But abroad, where they don’t under- 
stand our peculiar Constitution so well, 
these things sometimes count. And the 
other thing counts more—the House’s 
function as one half of the law-making 
body. A treaty is as good as a law, 
but no better; whichever comes last 
supersedes what went before—with cer- 
tain limitations which are to the benefit 
of laws and disadvantage of treaties. 
“You may remember, for example, 
that the Volstead Act was construed as 
preventing foreign ships from bringing 
liquor into American ports even under 
seal, for use on the return trip. This 
was, of course, a violation of the comity 
of nations and contrary to various com- 
mercial treaties, but the treaties went 
by the board as soon as the Volstead 
Act was so interpreted. 
“Unfortunately, they were still good 
in international law. The State Depart- 
ment had made promises to foreign 
powers which were still binding, but 
under our own laws it couldn’t carry 
them out. There was nothing for Mr. 
Hughes to do but set to work and make 
some more treaties to cover the new 
situation. Luckily in the case of Great 
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Britain, chiefly aggrieved by this, we had 
our own counter-grievance—and when I 
say we, | mean the government and not 
the thirsty populace—in the fleet of rum 
ships hovering off the coast; so Mr. 
Hughes was able to tell the British that 
their liners could bring sealed bars into 
our chaste and disinfected ports, if they 
would let us search anything that looked 
like a rum-runner out at sea. This was 
a good deal like telling a man that you 
will give him back his watch if he will 
stop throwing bricks at your dog, but 
at present we are big enough and rich 
enough to get away with it. 

“Yes. It is true that the House has 
occasionally, by resolution, suggested to 
the executive that it might negotiate a 
treaty with such-and-such a government 
with regard to so-and-so, and sometimes 
the executive has done it. But usually 
the House’s part in foreign relations has 
been that of one more check and balance. 
Now and then, of course, it has reached 
out for more. It began at the beginning 
when President Washington negotiated 
the Jay Treaty with England. That 








“That is about what happened with 
our constitution. The founding 
fathers fixed it up so that anybody 
could stop it” 


treaty required our government to spend 
a little money. It is in the Constitution 
that bills for raising money must orig- 
inate in the House, and as a matter of 
practice it has come to be agreed that 
bills for spending money start there too. 

“Well, in this case the House had the 
very plausible idea that before it ap- 
propriated this money it ought to find 
out if it thought the money should be 
spent, so it asked Washington for in- 
formation—all about how the treaty was 
negotiated, and why. But Washington, 
who was a very Presidential President, 
told the House that that was none of its 
business, since the President and the 
Senate were the treaty-making power; 
and the House swallowed the dose and 
went about its business. 

“On the other hand, while the House 
did appropriate the money in this 
instance, Washington couldn’t have 
made it. And sometimes that has hap- 
pened—a treaty has called for the expen- 
diture of money which the House refused. 

“Back in the thirties we made a treaty 
with France which required the French 
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to spend some money; and their Parlia- 
ment refused to appropriate it, just as 
our Congress has often done. Thereupon 
Andrew Jackson got all steamed up and 
ready to fight, and Congress with him. 
For we are a peculiar people; it is all 
right for us to refuse to carry out our 
own treaty, because we are a great 
moral nation; but if foreigners refuse to 
do it that is only the kind of cussedness 
that might be expected from foreigners 
and we must put them in their places. 

“Of course, when treaties don’t call 
for the expenditure of money the House 
hasn’t that power; but the House and 
the Senate can still kill a treaty by sub- 
sequent law and make the State De- 
partment start again from the begin- 
ning, and they often have. Now and 
then, too, the House gets brash and 
refuses to let the Senate have the exclu- 
sive privilege of tramping on the exec- 
utive. It gets up resolutions. In 1911, 
you may remember, people were peeved 
because Russia wouldn’t recognize the 
American passports of naturalized Rus- 
sian Jews. Congressman Bill Sulzer lifted 
himself into the governorship of New York 
from which he fell so soon, and with such 
a loud crash, by getting up a ruckus in 
the House, which passed a very bowwow 
resolution calling on the President to 
break our treaty of commerce and amity 
with Russia. 

“Mr. Taft, being a genial man and 
everybody’s friend, obliged the House 
by denouncing the treaty and softened 
the wallop, granting that it was one, 
for the Russians, by doing it quick before 
the Senate had had time to pass the 
same inoffensive resolution. Just the 
same they rushed him into it; just as 


a Republican Congressman tried in this 
session to overrule Mr. Hughes on the 
question of selling arms to the Obregon 
government in Mexico. His resolution 
died in committee because it turned out 
that Hughes had backed the right horse, 
and because the Republican organiza- 
tion was inclined to back Hughes, being 
too busy with the tax bill to worry much 
about the business that properly be- 
longed to the State Department. 
“But,” I protested, “it might have 
been better, and couldn’t have been 
worse, if the Constitution had entrusted 
both houses of Congress, and not the 
Senate alone, with the power to consent 
to treaties. That is the way most 
European countries do it now, and it 
seems to work better than our system.” 
“Tt does,”’ said Woof, ‘‘ because they 
have responsible governments, and the 
executive holds office only while it can 
swing a majority of the legislature. 
“As a matter of fact, however, it 
was proposed in the constitutional con- 
vention that consent to treaties be made 
a function of Congress and not of the 
Senate alone. And that proposal was 
beaten on the ground that the Senate 
(which then, of course, had only twenty- 
six members) could act as a sort of 
executive council, whereas the discus- 
sion of treaties in a House of Represen- 
tatives which had as many as sixty or 
seventy members would interfere with 
the ‘secrecy and dispatch’ so necessary 
in the conduct of foreign relations. 
“Considering the extreme secrecy and 
frantic speed with which the Senate 
approves treaties nowadays, I think that 
may be regarded as the best joke in 
American Constitutional history.” 
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How Japan Learned Medical Science 


By Dr. Akira Fujinami 


A Member of the Japanese Medical Mission Which Visited the United States 
Last Year, as Guests of the Rockefeller Foundation, Tells of 
the Parts Played by Holland, Germany and America 
in Japan’s Progress 


HE task of giving to human life 

safety and comfort is one about 
which we in the Far East are becoming 
increasingly concerned; and we are 
anxious to learn all we can of the prog- 
ress that you have made here in this land 
so noted for its inventiveness and 
originality. So the opportunity afforded 
to me and my Japanese colleagues to 
study medical science and practice here 
in America is a privilege which we value 
very greatly. 

Japan’s first contact with foreign 
medical science occurred early in the 
history of Chino-Japanese intercourse. 
In 415 the Japanese Imperial family 
employed Korean physicians who fol- 
lowed Chinese methods in their prac- 
tice, and these were later elaborated by 
the Japanese themselves. It is not 
worth while to go into details regarding 
this ancient and sometimes fantastic 
system of medicine. The medical “Bi- 
ble” of Oriental physicians was written 
about 200 B. C. in China and presented 
a philosophical rather than a technical 
discussion of the subject. Ancient Chi- 
nese medical practice was, however, 
largely derived from empirical observa- 
tion; and some of the drugs employed 
centuries ago are still in use today. 
Clinical observations were in some cases 
accurately made and were of genuine 
value. But because of the unscientific 
basis upon which this medicine rested 
and because of the hindrances to ad- 
vanced thinking imposed by reverence 
for the past there could be no real 
progress under the conditions of ancient 
life. 

Although the full light of Western 


science did not really break upon Japan 
until after the arrival of Commodore 
Perry in 1853, it had been heralded some 
hundreds of years before when in the 
16th century Portugese traders and 
Catholic missionaries came to our shores 
and brought with them the medical 
knowledge and practice of their own 
time. The latter did a great deal of 
medical work in connection with their 
missionary activities. As this was a 
time of recurrent feudal warfare there 
was a large demand upon them for sur- 
gical services, which they performed in- 
comparably better than did the native 
physicians. 

After the closing of the country by the 
Tokugawa government at the beginning 
of the 17th century, only the Dutch, who 
had convinced the authorities that they 
were not engaged in political intrigue, 
were allowed any intercourse with Japan. 
Even this was confined to the single 
port of Nagasaki. Naturally the Dutch 
brought with them their own type of 
medical practice. This was only to a 
very meager extent absorbed by the 
Japanese. The number of the latter 
who understood Dutch was very limited; 
and since the policy of the government 
was exceedingly repressive regarding all 
things foreign, many years passed before 
Dutch ideas exerted any influence in 
Japanese life. 

Finally in 1774, about the time of the 
war of American Independence, there 
was published by a Japanese physician 
an anatomical atlas, translated from the 
Dutch. The book itself was a very 
small affair, but the work of translation 
was a really great task. There was no 
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Dr. Akira Fujinami, Member of the Japanese Medical Mission 
which visited the United States last year, as guests of the Rocke- 


feller Foundation 


Dutch-Japanese dictionary, and it was, 
therefore, very difficult to give an accu- 
rate rendering of the Dutch treatise. 
Many days were sometimes required for 
the translation of a single Jine; and when 
such proficiency had been attained as 
enabled the doctor and his co-workers 
to translate as many as ten lines in a day 
they were overjoyed. Four years were 
required for the translation of the book, 
and it was revised eleven times before 
publication. 

The authority and influence of the old 
school of medicine, however, long re- 
mained very strong, and greatly hindered 
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the propagation of the 
ideas transplanted 
with so much pains. 
In 1849, for example, 
the government or- 
dered its official phy- 
sicians not to study 
foreign medicine. But 
profounder concep- 
tions of scientific truth 
and of the benefits 
which they confer were 
not to be denied, and 
in the same year a 
Dutch doctor success- 
fully performed the 
first vaccination that 
Japan had ever known. 
There was also pub- 
lished in 1849 the first 
book on pathology, a 
translation from the 
Dutch. 

Four years later oc- 
curred the outstanding 
event in Japanese his- 
tory, the coming of 
Commodore Perry 
from America, which 
opened the doors of 
our country to world 
intercourse. In the 
following year the pro- 
visional American- 
Japanese commercial 
treaty was concluded, an accomplish- 
ment which reflected great credit upon 
American diplomacy and conferred 
great benefits upon Japan. The old 
life and thought of Japan were shattered 
as by an earthquake, and for a time 
there was much confusion. But re- 
construction was quickly undertaken 
and the field of medicine received its 
due share of attention. The interdict 
against the study of foreign medicine 
by government physicians was removed; 
and in 1857 a promising young doctor 
was sent to Nagasaki to be instructed 
by a Dutch physician resident there. 
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Dutch physicians were among the first to introduce Western science to Japan. 






This picture 


is a reproduction of a Japanese painting showing a banquet of pioneers of Dutch learning 
held at the house of Otsuki Bansui, New Year’s Day, 1794 


In 1861 the first institute for medical 
education was established in Nagasaki; 
and in Tokyo the name of The Institute 
of Vaccination was changed to The In- 
stitute of Western Medicine. This later 
became the basis of the medical de- 
partment of the Imperial University. 
At the beginning of this period a 
number of Dutch physicians and a few 
English-speaking doctors were employed 


as instructors or physicians in the new 
government medical schools and in the 
newly established hospitals. By 1871 
the educational authorities became con- 
vinced that German medical science was 
more highly developed than that of any 
other country; and from that time on 
only German professors were employed 
as medical instructors in the Imperial 
University. Naturally they recom- 
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mended Germany to all young Japanese 
going abroad to study medicine, and the 
result has been the predominance of 
German medical science in Japan. I 
may say that modern Japanese medicine 
has attained its present stage under 
German tutelage. 

The European war changed the course 
of many things throughout the world. 
Since 1914 many of the Japanese going 
abroad for medical study have come to 
the United States. This has been fol- 
lowed by the introduction into Japan of 
- a constantly increasing number of Amer- 
ican medical books and periodicals, and 
this means, of course, an increasing 
American influence in matters relating 
to medicine, surgery, and public health. 

The development of Japanese medi- 
cine has been analogous in some respects 
to that of a child. For many years it 
was nurtured and guided by other hands, 
but now it has reached maturity and is 
living a strong vigorous life of its own. 
After having passed through the stage 
of instruction we have entered upon 
what we trust will be a period of increas- 
ing richness of original research. Many 
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of our younger doctors are enthusiasti- 
cally devoting themselves to this course. 
But we shall not forget how great has 
been the foreign contribution to our life 
and knowledge. 

It only remains for me to mention how 
America, which did so much in intro- 
ducing us to world life, has affected 
Japan from a medical standpoint. So 
far as I know, an American has never 
been employed by the government de- 
partment of education as an instructor, 
but among the early American mission- 
aries there are two names that are 
especially noteworthy because of their 
influence upon Japanese medicine. One 
is that of Dr. Hepburn, who came to 
Japan in 1859. He was a man of re- 
markable energy, and published, besides 
his medical works, the first Japanese- 
English dictionary. He established a 
hospital and dispensary in Yokohama. 
He greatly astonished the people by the 
amputation of the leg of a famous actor 
and later fitting him with an artificial 
leg which enabled him to appear upon 
the stage as usual. The other is that of 
Dr. G. F. Verbeck. He became a 
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An example of a modern laboratory in Japan (destroyed by the earthquake) 
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Operating pavilion, University of Tokyo (before the earthquake) 


trusted advisor to the government, 
especially in matters of education, and 
it was largely upon his recommendation 
that German professors were employed 
as instructors in the medical schools. 

In 1876 the Government sent repre- 
sentatives to the International Medical 
Congress held during the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia, which marked 
Japan’s first participation in the medical 
life of the world at large. One of the 
men in that delegation who did much 
toward the introduction of Western med- 
ical science was the father of my 
colleague, Dr. Nagayo. 

It has not been my intention to go 
into details regarding the developments 
that are now taking place in medical 
science in Japan. My purpose has been 
to give you a brief outline of the history 
of Japanese medicine, and at the same 
time to acknowledge the great debt that 
we owe to the men of the West who 
helped to lay the foundation upon which 
we have since been able to build. 
While America has not, perhaps, con- 





tributed directly to Japanese medicine as 
much as other countries have, still we 
recognize that it was your friendly in- 
sistence that made all else possible. The 
spirit of friendliness completely pervaded 
our earlier relations, and it is the hope 
of all forward-looking Japanese that the 
good will which first marked the relation- 
ships of our respective countries may 
grow with the passing of the years. We 
earnestly desire to establish and main- 
tain the closest fellowship with men of 
science throughout the world, and es- 
pecially with you here in America, that 
we may both give to and receive from 
the world’s store of scientific knowledge. 

The world of science rises far above the 
ordinary ambitions and jealousies which 
separate men, and at its high level there 
are no differences of race or color. 
Especially in the field of medicine is 
pride forgotten by those who seek know]- 
edge and there is no withholding on the 
part of those who know, for the labors 
of all are directed to the great aim of 
promoting human welfare. 











Japan’s Call to the Religions 


By Charles Wheeler Iglehart 


Premier Kiyoura’s Appeal to the Leaders of Three Faiths—Shinto, Buddhist 
and Christian—Reveals How All Three Cooperate In the Rebuild- 
ing and Stabilizing of Japanese National Life 





ISTURBING 
symptoms of 
lowered national 
morale recently led 
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Nor have things 
been better since 
the War. Sudden 
financial depression 
threw the people 
back upon them- 


since 








conference the lead- 

ers of all the religions in Japan in an 
appeal for their help. To all observing 
people there is indeed much cause for 
concern. In stepping from the Middle 
Ages to the Twentieth Century at one 
stride Japan has tried to do what no 
other country has ever attempted, and it 
is small wonder that her deepest institu- 
tions and traditions have sustained a 
serious shock. While still engaged in this 
delicate process of transition the World 
War broke upon her like a deluge. This 
brought her new world connections with 
an expanded foreign trade. With this 
came sudden wealth and all its problems. 
The undreamed of luxuries of yesterday 
became the common wants of today. 
Shipping magnates grown rich overnight 
clumsily tried to spend their sweeping 
profits in gaudy extravagance. 

Wages trebled and the day laborer 
awoke to find a new world of ease and 
comfort. On the streets one might see 
a carpenter dressed in silk work clothes 
and with a gold watch on his wrist. The 
profiteer seized the opportunity of con- 
fused economic conditions. Along with 
this sudden prosperity came a great in- 
dustrial boom. City factories began to 
swarm with working girls and men 
drawn from the farms. The old home 
ties, the best thing in Japan, began to 
stretch and break under the strange new 
pressures. 


selves with a jolt. 
Class bitterness expressed itself in 
strikes and farmer revolts. The present 
generation of Japan is the first literate 
group of any size in all Asia, and they 
have had to stand the rude shock of a 
knowledge of world events following the 
War. They have seen ancient institu- 
tions crumble and accepted systems of 
political life fall to dust. Particularly 
the Russian Revolution with its experi- 
ment in government has rocked the foun- 
dations of ‘thought. Chaotic political 
thinking and reckless speech, under the 
curb of a panicky police, have found 
rough outlets with a climax in the at- 
tempt on the life of the liberal and greatly 
loved Prince Regent. The modern 
woman’s movement, too, in its extreme 
form, has tended to still further tear 
down the old sanctions. 

All these are but signs of the new and 
better day in Asia; but they are alive 
with peril unless they are guided. 

Then came the great earthquake. 
Japan in a very peculiar way lives in its 
capital, and a loss to Tokyo is felt to the 
edges of the nation. At first the disaster 
seemed to call out the best qualities of 
the people. Ten days after the event 
police were able to report that there was 
no profiteering, no public begging, and 
no increase in crime in Tokyo. But this 
cannot continue forever. Human nature 


is now showing itself in the exploitation 
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JAPAN’S CALL TO THE RELIGIONS 







Temporary shelter for so- 
cial-relief work by Chris- 
tians in Asakusa ward, 
Tokyo 


of the unfortunate by the rich. One mil- 
lion refugees living in privation and dis- 
comfort are a fine breeding ground for 


discontent. The innumerable lesser 
quakes of the last five months have re- 
duced everyone to a state of high ner- 
vous tension. Many men are idle, chil- 
dren are out of school large parts of the 
day; the poor are poorer still and for 
every one comforts are rare. A reckless 
spirit is seen with the absence of regular 
home life and occupations. 

Practically all the cultural institutions 
of Tokyo and Yokohama were lost. 
Schools, museums, theatres, libraries as 
well as shrines, temples and churches, 
all went, and with them a very whole- 
some force in the community. 
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Temporary Buddhist 
shrine erected on site of 
burned temple. Shinto 
shrines were also erected 
in a like manner for pray- 
ers and offerings by 
passers-by 


So an official appeal has been made to 
the representatives of the so-called 
“Three Religions,’ Shinto, Buddhism 
and Christianity, to exert their strength 
in saving the national life. These re- 
ligions are so diverse as to have only this 
in common, that they are religions, but 
they are all vital factors for good. 

Shintoism naturally comes first in 
one’s thought. Originally it was the pre- 
historic faith of a primitive people, and 
still exists in the village shrine as a wor- 
ship of nature, of spirits and of ances- 
tors. During the three hundred years of 
feudalism just ended, it arose to a place 
of dignity in the soldier’s code, Bushido. 
The rugged loyalties and plain virtues 
that are Japan’s heritage from the age 
that is past are due to Shinto, ‘the way 
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of the gods.”’ In its modern phase it has 
been made the tutor of ultra-patriotism 
in the form of a worship of the state 
through the Emperor. All the latest 
text books teach it, and frequent visits 
to local and national shrines keep it 
alive in the minds of the young people. 
Buddhism on the other hand has been 
the great liberalizer of the East. Japan’s 
first renaissance centuries ago was due to 
Buddhism. Her missionaries from China 
carried the best of Indian thought and 
culture already assimilated during the 
golden age in China. Japan has to 
thank Buddhism for her poetry, and 
music, her arts and crafts, and for such 
science as she brought with her into the 
modern world. Her traditions and spirit 
are now woven throughout the whole 
fabric of the Japanese people. From the 
cradle to the grave they never wander 
far from the shelter of the temples’ great 
arching roof. If Japan’s heroes are Shin- 
toists, her Saints are Buddhists. This is 
the people’s faith; often ignorant, some- 
times corrupt in practice; inadequate it 
may be for a modern age and for edu- 
cated men; it is still dear to the heart of 
the folks of Japan and must be counted 
as of tremendous vitality and value. 
Christianity is now regularly recog- 
nized as one of the religions of Japan, 
welcomed and vigorous. By actual 
count the churches are as yet few and 
small, but in influence they have a com- 
manding place. Only one person in two 
hundred belongs to a church, and yet all 
through Japanese society are leaders who 
have been to Christian schools, or who 
by reading and association with Chris- 
tians have become convinced of the 
truth of this faith. If questioned they 
would say that in their public life they 
are Shintoists, in their family life Bud- 
dhists, and in their own personal life, 
Christians. They are not enrolled in the 
churches, but can be counted on for 
genuine loyalty to the ideals of Chris- 
tianity. They are to be found in the 
Imperial Court, in diplomatic circles, in 
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business and the professions and very 
noticeably among labor union leaders. 
In fact, the liberal groups in every pro- 
fession are deeply influenced by Chris- 
tian standards. This twilight zone of 
Christian influence is most pronounced 
in Japan. But, of course, it depends 
eventually on healthy churches and 
church schools as well as other religious 
institutions. Through these the direct 
influence of Christianity as the vital 
faith of a modern man, Asiatic or Occi- 
dental, is exerted, tempering the crudities 
of modern industrial conditions, working 
through the inconsistencies between 
ideal and performance in business and 
society. Within seventy short years 
Christianity has already found deep 
rootage in modern Japanese life. 

In the earthquake fifty churches were 
lost. Schools, hospitals, social relief sta- 
tions, publishing agencies; indeed, most 
of the material equipment of fifty years 
was destroyed in a few hours. But with 
scarcely an exception these institutions 
are already again operating. In tem- 
porary sheds, or under tents they are 
carrying on. Their supporters in Japan 
and abroad are maintaining such a serv- 
ice of help to the refugees as has created 
public confidence, so that in almost every 
case they have been made the official 
channels for the distribution of govern- 
ment aid in their section of the city. 
“Milk for the Babies,’’ employment bu- 
reaus, maternity huts, free clinics, cre- 
ches, organized playgrounds, temporary 
kindergartens and primary schools, res- 
cue missions, and food and clothing dis- 
tribution centers are among the present 
activities of these religious groups in the 
devastated regions. While waiting for 
the renewal of support necessary for re- 
placing their lost property, they are all 
at work with temporary equipment. 
This shows a stability of purpose that 
justifies the hope that it will be the re- 
ligious leaders who will uncover the foun- 
dations on which to build personal char- 
acter and national integrity. 
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Mr. Henry W. Taft, President of the Japan Mr. Hirosi Saito, the New Consul-General of 

Society, which carries forward a broad work Japan in New York—a fine type of the 
in America in support of understanding diplomatic representative of his country 
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Japan and America 
By Guy E. Tripp 


Gen. Tripp has recently returned from a visit to Japan. The statement here presented shows 
his strong confidence in the future of Japan and of Japanese-American relations 


QO": of great evil good does often come. 

The earthquake of last September caused an appalling loss 
of life and destruction of property in Japan and inflicted a staggering 
blow upon the Japanese people. Yet it was not an unmixed evil. 
The Japanese are not downcast. The destroyed cities will be rebuilt 
on a very much better scale and the buildings will be as proof against 
earthquake as it is possible to make them. But of much greater 
importance is the fact that the Japanese are doing the reconstruction 
work themselves. 

The Japanese have often been called the “Americans of the 
East,”’ and this characterization is a very happy one. They are self- 
reliant, they possess initiative, they are anxious for progress, and 
they look upon life in much the way that we do. Hence, under their 
own leadership, they will continue to develop their country’s re- 
sources, improve her facilities, create industries, extend their busi- 
ness enterprises, and increase their general standard of living. 

The enterprise of the Japanese is well shown by the interest they 
are taking in electrical development. They are developing their 
water powers, building superpower systems, planning to electrify 
their railroads, and using large quantities of domestic electrical de- 
vices. Indeed their imports of electrical apparatus have become so 
large that effective steps have been taken to manufacture much of this 
material at home so as to reduce materially their unfavorable balance 
of trade and to give employment to their own people. 

The financial policies of the Japanese Government are sound and 
the wealth of the country was actually increased by the World War. 
Counting out the cost of national industries like the state railways, 
which earn their charges and a profit besides, the national debt is 
relatively small and its services require only about one-tenth of the 
annual revenues. The recent Japanese loan, a large proportion of 
which was subscribed in America, will enable them to get their house 
in order much more rapidly than they otherwise could, and this mark 
of our confidence is sure to encourage them to greater efforts. 

Japan is one of the family of progressive nations and will be a 
factor of constantly increasing importance to American business and 
industry. She will manufacture increasing amounts of certain goods, 
but this will merely expand her needs for goods of other kinds. Hence, 
the more industrious she is, the better customer she will become. 
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A PROOF OF OUR CONFIDENCE IN JAPAN 


710 more impressive proof of the belief of leaders of the 
American financial world in the integrity and soundness 
of the Japanese Empire and in the capacity of the Japanese 
people could have been given than the earthquake recon- 
struction loan recently floated in the United States. In 
size this loan has only been surpassed by a few of the loans arranged 
in favor of Allied powers during the war with Germany. And yet, 
offered in terms of bonds of the Imperial Japanese Government, the 
total of $150,000,000 was rapidly oversubscribed to the amount of 
about $100,000,000 more. Not only this easy attraction of surplus 
‘apital, but also the many centers from which subscriptions came, 
showed how widespread in America is interest in Japan’s revival. 

It was the same with contributions to the relief funds immediately 
after the earthquake and fire which last autumn laid waste the capital 
and the greatest port of the Island Empire. But the gifts for relief 
were expressions of sympathy and solicitude. It was still uncertain 
what the effect of the earthquake upon the life of Japan might be. 
Then came the magnificent rally of the people of Japan to the 
challenge of their darkest hour,—their splendid demonstration of 
Samurai courage and loyalty and determination in the face of ruin 
wrought by terrific natural forces which might have staggered any 
less indomitable spirit. They began at once to organize, to clear 
away the wreckage, and with the means at hand and as best they 
could to rebuild. 

The present loan is the recognition of the self-reliant tenacity and 
ability which that action showed. Following upon the gifts for relief, 
the loan is even more significant and fundamental evidence of 
American friendship and confidence. It should seal and assure the 
mutual good relations existing between our two countries, for it is 
the conclusive sign of America’s faith in Japan’s future. 
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STIRRING UP IMMIGRATION TROUBLE 


ia OME of our political spokesmen at Washington have tried 
Ae | to take it upon themselves to determine which are the 
eS) more desirable Americans. That is not the way they put 
3 eit; they do not ordinarily state the case so frankly. But 
that is the sum and significance of the so-called Johnson 
bill to control and further to restrict immigration, and to base 
admission quotas on the 1890 census. 

There are good arguments for continuation of the present limita- 
tion of the quota for each nationality to three per cent of those already 
here. There may be a case for still more strict limitation. There 
certainly is a case for better selection and better control of departures 
of prospective Americans from their countries of origin. And there 
is a erying need to provide more facilities for proper treatment of 
immigrants when they arrive in our ports, to help the officials in their 
difficult task, to present the opportunities of America and to arrange 
for better distribution of new arrivals in this country. But there is no 
sound reason or sense in attempts to establish discrimination between 
immigrants upon a national and racial basis. Yet that is the meaning 
of the Johnson bill. It is designed to favor northern as against 
southern Europe. 

Secretary Hughes of the Department of State was quick to point 
out the dangers of such a course. In a letter to Representative 
Johnson, Chairman of the House Immigration Committee, he said, 
regarding the adoption of the census of 1890 as the basis of quota 
restriction: 

“This has evoked representations from European countries, 
and especially from Italy, which regards the choice of such a 
basis as a discrimination against her. On December 31, 1923, 
I communicated to you a memorandum presented to the De- 
partment of State by the Italian Ambassador . “ 

The protests of groups of citizens of the United States whose 
kinsfolk would be debarred have been immediate. 

Fortunately, the Senate Immigration Committee has voted against 
the principle of making the 1890 census the basis of restricting im- 
migration, instead of the 1910 census as at present. This action 
seems to make certain the failure of this particularly undesirable 
provision of the Johnson bill. It is to be hoped that the point of 
view of the Administration and the Senate Committee will be con- 
sistently maintained. 

There is every reason for sane selection of possible new American 
citizens. And the right of the United States to determine its own 
standards for immigration must be unquestioned. But the tests 
should be individual qualification and assimilability. All the talk 
about “ Nordics” and “superior groups” is a plain appeal to prejudice. 
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It has no foundation in sound science, sound history, sound political 
or economic or social policy, or sound ethics. People who promote 
propaganda of this type—whether they are public or private persons 
—fall under the condemnation of that strong and characteristic 
statement of Theodore Roosevelt to the effect that the most dangerous 
enemy of the United States is the man who sets one group of citizens 
against another in the republic. 
M. W. D. 





AMERICA’S POLICY TOWARD THE JAPANESE 


va) NOTHER section in the proposed measure which has 
aroused equal controversy and threatened to cause serious 
difficulties is the one relating to the admission of Orientals. 
This has called forth protests especially from the Japanese 
Government and its Ambassador, who regard it as directed 
specifically against Japanese since other Oriental immigration is 
already excluded. The bill would make the only Orientals eligible 
for admission to the United States Government officials, their families 
and attendants, tourists, business men and seamen entering the coun- 
try for a temporary stay, ministers, teachers and students, and those 
previously admitted lawfully who are returning from a visit abroad. 

Secretary Hughes also wrote very emphatically to Representative 
Johnson in regard to this section of the bill. After declaring it con- 
trary to the Treaty of 1911, he said, in part: 

“there can be no question that such a statutory exclusion 
will be deeply resented by the Japanese people. It would be 
idle to insist that the provision is not aimed at the Japanese for 
the proposed measure continues in force the existing legislation 
regulating Chinese immigration and barred zone provisions of 
our immigration laws which prohibit immigration from certain 
other portions of Asia. 

“The Japanese are a sensitive people and unquestionably 
would regard such a legislative enactment as fixing a stigma 
upon them. I regret to be compelled to say. that I believe such 
legislative action would largely undo the work of the Washington 
Conference on Limitation of Armament, which so greatly im- 
proved our relations with Japan. 

“‘ Permit me to suggest that the legislation would seem to be 
quite unnecessary even for the purpose for which it is devised. 

“We now have an understanding with the Japanese Govern- 
ment whereby Japan undertakes to prevent the immigration of 
laborers from Japan to the United States, except the parents, 
wives and children of those already resident here. 

“Furthermore, the Japanese Government, incidentally to this 
undertaking, now regulates immigration to territory contiguous 
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to the United States, with the object of preventing the departure 
from Japan of persons who are likely to obtain surreptitious 
entry into this country. If the provision of Section 12 (B) were 
to be deleted and the provision in regard to certificates for immi- 
grants to this country were to become applicable to Japan, 
we should with the present understanding with the Japanese 
Government be in a position to obtain active cooperation by 
the Japanese authorities in the granting of passport and immi- 
gration certificates. 

“We could in addition be assured that the Japanese Govern- 
ment would give its assistance in scrutinizing and regulating 
immigration from Japan to American territory contiguous to 
the United States. It is believed that such an arrangement 
involving a double control over the Japanese quota of less than 
250 a year would accomplish a much more effective regulation 
of unassimilable and undesirable classes of Japanese immi- 
grants than it would be practicable for us, with our long land 
frontier lines on both northand south, toaccomplish by attempting 
to establish a general bar against Japanese subjects to the loss of 
cooperation with the Japanese Government in controlling the 
movement of their people to the United States and adjacent 
territories. 

“T am unable to perceive that the exclusion provision is 
necessary, and I must strongly urge upon you the advisability, 
in the interest of our international relations, of eliminating 
it. The Japanese Government has already brought the matter 
to the attention of the Department of State, and there is the 
deepest interest in the attitude of Congress with respect to this 
subject.”’ 

The purpose underlying the bill is obviously to exclude those 
classes of Oriental labor which have proved so different in type and 
mode of life as to be unassimilable in the United States. But this 
problem has already been met by state legislation which has been 
supported by the Supreme Court. In the Ozawa case the Court 
held in effect that Japanese are ineligible to citizenship by naturaliza- 
tion. In the Porterfield, Terrace and O’Brien cases the Court ren- 
dered a decision upholding the anti-Asiatic legislation of certain 
western states, especially concerning land owning and leasing, as not 
being incompatible either with the Constitution or with treaty obli- 
gations. Japan herself has similar rules affecting property ownership 
and immigration of certain classes of labor. Farsighted Japanese 
will accept the situation as now established in the United States. 

Our Wortp believes with Secretary Hughes, that the proper 
solution of this problem for the future is not special irritating legisla- 
tion, but amicable working agreements between the governments. 

M. W. D. 
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OPEN DIPLOMACY BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


HOUGHTFUL people probably have watched the apparent 
‘| growth of causes of misunderstandings and rivalry be- 
tween Great Britain and France in recent months with 
more anxiety than anything else that has been happening 
in the world. Difficult and vital as are the differences 
between the Allies and Germany over a settlement for war damages, 
they do not compare in importance at the present time with differ- 
ences between the British and the French. Success in working out 
the reparations program which is the concern of the Allied-American 
committee of experts headed by General Charles G. Dawes, revival 
of industry in Europe and improvement of trade with the rest of the 
world, payment of war debts, even the hope of peace—all depend 
chiefly upon the maintenance of an Anglo-French working accord 
and the development of American cooperation. 

These are the facts which underlie the frank notes interchanged 
by Prime Minister MacDonald of Great Britain and Premier Poin- 
cairé of France, made public just as we go to press—and which make 
the correspondence so full of significance. Both the exchange and 
the publication of the British and French views and the reasons for 
them are to be welcomed as reassuring signs of promise. They prove 
—what everybody knows as a matter of course—that the Entente 
Cordiale between the two major Allies is appreciated on both sides 
to its full value and that every effort will be made to preserve it. 
The open discussion of differences in an amicable spirit is the best 
guarantee that any unreasonable opinion on either side will be cor- 
rected and the great object of unity achieved. 

Prime Minister MacDonald has criticised the French policy of 
building up a system of alliances on the continent, maintaining a 
huge military establishment and developing a great air fleet. He has 
argued that such policies are no longer necessary for French security 
and declared that the British people do not understand the reasons 
for them and are disturbed by them. Premier Poineairé has defended 
French action both on the grounds of security from German attack 
and of necessity to make certain of getting reparations. He has 
denied that French alliances are based on any idea of continental 
supremacy, or that French military and aerial preparedness can be 
interpreted as being directed in any way against Great Britain. 

The whole discussion is only at its beginning; it is certain to 
continue to command attention for weeks. It is a long step in ad- 
vance, and one to be greeted heartily, that both governments have 
seen the advantage of not allowing the dispute to go on behind the 
scenes of secret diplomacy, but instead have brought it out into the 
full light of public opinion. That is the best evidence that an 
understanding is desired and can be maintained. M. W. D. 
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A NEW CHANCE FOR GERMANY 











HE PRICE of prosperity for Germany is a guarantee of 
payment of adequate war damages to the Allies, for which 
a revival of German industry and trade might be the basis. 
Such is the meaning of the reported conclusions of the 
Allied- American committee of experts, with Gen. Charles 
(;. Dawes of Chicago as Chairman, which has been investigating 
German finances and capital and working out a draft plan to give 
Germany a sound currency and reform her national economy. 

The basis of their program, according to advance accounts, would 
be the formation of a new German gold bank of issue, independent of 
the control of the German Government and subject to Allied and 
American supervision. Its main office, as proposed, would be outside 
Germany. Such a bank could at once begin to issue a new limited 
currency to take the place of the old depreciated marks and the 
temporary ‘‘rentenmarks,”’ which Germans are using. 

Further, the Allied-American experts are said to have formed the 
opinion that Germany, with a return to normal production, could 
pay the war damages which the Allies ask. This would mean interest 
and principal payments on a total of seventy billion gold marks, in- 
cluding sums for reconstruction of devastated districts, other claims, 
such as the costs of occupation, and settlement of the inter-Allied and 
American war debts. A significant report was to the effect that the 
experts might make German exports the basis for determining 
reparations—ability to trade measuring ability to pay. 
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All these proposals, if finally embodied in the report and adopted, 
are based on the committee’s contention that Germany must be 
allowed to function as an economic unit. This means abandonment 
of the Allied operation of the Rhineland, the Ruhr transport 
system, return of railways and mines and industries to German 
administration under some form of military and civilian super- 
vision, and allowing Germany to collect revenues as a means of 
making reparations payments. The experts found the German rail- 
ways, waterways, ports, merchant marine and factories in excellent 
condition and capable of earning large amounts yearly if the 
deadlock between the Allies and Germany is broken and currency 
inflation and industrial depression are ended. Germany apparently 
would have to be given a period of two or three years to reform 
her finances before resuming payments in gold. 

One major obstacle is the French objection on the ground of 
security—especially from the High Military Command—to turning 
back into German hands so large a degree of the Rhineland and 
Ruhr transport and industrial system as has been suggested. A 
second is the German objection to submitting to the degree of inter- 
national supervision of the national budget and finances and the 
transport and industrial system that has been outlined by the experts 
as essential. Meanwhile, General Dawes has taken the responsi- 
bility of saying that what has been done so far would have been 
impossible if the French and Belgians were not in the Ruhr. 
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PEN DIPLOMACY seemed to offer 

a way out of many of the differ- 
ences of opinion which have been creat- 
ing difficulties between Great Britain and 
France. The exchange of notes between 
Prime Minister MacDonald and Premier 
Poincaré regarding the French policies 
of building up alliances on the continent, 
maintaining a large army and develop- 
ing a great air force, which have aroused 
uneasiness in England, has been dis- 
cussed editorially elsewhere in this issue. 
This interchange of views, begun by the 
British Labor Government leader, was 
reported to be a first move toward a new 
international conference, at which debts 
and armaments might be discussed after 
a program for reparations has been ac- 


cepted. An indication of this purpose 
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was contained in the fact that Mr. Mac- 
Donald in his note linked the questions 
of reparations and debts, a concession to 
the French point of view at once wel- 
comed by Premier Poincaré. 

Another point on which British and 
French opinion have tended to come to- 
gether is the necessity for some form of 
check on Germany’s military strength. 
The British Government apparently be- 
came convinced that Germany was not 
observing the military clauses of the 
peace treaty, and sent a memorandum 
to the Conference of Allied Ambassadors 
proposing a new plan. This would sub- 
stitute for the old military control mis- 
sion, set up at German cost, a civilian 
committee of guarantee at Allied cost. 
Germany raised objections to the plan 


























DEPRESSING FRANCE’S CURRENCY 


“For Germany, it’s a good thing, but how about you?” the French cartoonist Faivre asks 
Uncle Sam and John Bull in Le Journal of Paris 

















in advance, having claimed mae== 
that all Allied demands had 
been met and that therefore 
the control system should be 
abolished. The Allied reply 
was that there should then be 
no objection to a committee of 
guarantee, with access to data 
and with the right to study the 
situation in Germany for itself 
and report regularly to the 
Allied Governments. 

factor working con- 
stantly for an adjustment of 
British and French points of 
view was the continued decline 
in value of the French cur- 
rency. Frances dropped to less 
than 25 to the dollar, as against 
a par value of four to the dol- 
lar. French spokesmen con- 
tended that it was brought 
about partly by artificial de- 
pression of French exchange in 
order to exert pressure on 
France for a more lenient 
settlement with Germany. 
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The League and Naval Armaments 





, XPERTS representing sixteen 
powers met at Rome to discuss con- 
ditions for extending the principles of 
the Washington Naval Treaty to other 
nations. The meeting was called by the 
League of Nations, with Russian dele- 
gates taking part, to prepare for a full 
naval conference at Geneva next year. 
The experts discussed the ratios of 
Russia, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Greece 
and Spain. 

Trouble arose over the case of Russia. 
Soviet representatives claimed the right 
to control the Black and Baltic Seas and 
a fleet equal to Great Britain’s. This 
was opposed by all but four of the other 
nations. Greece asked a naval tonnage 
equal to Turkey; and since Turkey was 
not represented no decision was reached. 
Spain asked a total of 105,000 tons and 
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EUROPE SEES A COMET 


The crisis of depreciated currencies, as pictured by 


Simplicissimus of Germany 


withdrew her delegate when agreement 
was refused. Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile were expected to assent to equal 
tonnages of 80,000. Slight increases 
were granted to Norway, Denmark and 
Holland. 


UNITED STATES 


Non-Cooperation in the Philippines 


ANDHI, leader of the Hindu self- 

rule party, who has embarrassed 
the British in India, has suggested to 
the Filipino nationalists amethod of ob- 
struction. The native Legislature, con- 
trolled by the Independence Party 
which recently declared a policy of non- 
cooperation with American administra- 
tion, refused to put through most of the 
reform and economy measures proposed 
by Governor General Wood. In addi- 
tion, the nationalists announced a boy- 
cott of American goods and newspapers 
in the islands, in retaliation for the re- 
fusal of the American auditor to pass 
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MACDONALD’S TROUBLES 


Labor difficulties seem to be among the main problems 
of the Labor Government, says Punch of London 


remittances to the United States from a 
1,000,000 peso fund appropriated by the 
Legislature to further the cause of inde- 
pendence. The actual effects of this 
boycott remain to be seen. It means 
higher prices, since American goods 
enter the islands duty free. 

In Washington President Coclidge has 
declared to Filipino delegates his opinion 
that the islands are not yet ready for 
self-government. Meanwhile, the House 
Committee on Insular Affairs agreed to 
report a Philippine Independence bill to 
test the issue in Congress. 


IMMIGRATION became a subject of 
controversy between Congre:’s and the 
Administration, when Secreta::y Hughes 
of the Department of State made public 
criticisms of the Johnson bill proposed 
in the House by the Committee on Im- 
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migration. This measure and 
the position taken by Mr. 
Hughes are fully commented 
upon elsewhere in this issue. 
The bill, in its main points: 


Preserves the basic Immigration 
law of 1917. 

Retains the principle of numerical 
limitation as inaugurated in the act 
of May 19, 1921. 

Changes the quota base from the 
census of 1910 to the census of 1890. 

Reduces the percentage from 3 
to 2, plus a small base quota for 
each country. 

Counts certificates, not persons. 

Provides for preliminary exami- 
nation over seas. 

Exempts wives, children under 
18 and parents over 55 of American 
citizens. 

Reduces 
aliens, 

Places burden of proof on alien 
rather than on the United States. 

Carries numerous sections to 
lessen hardships of immigrants. 

Raises new bars against immig- 
— of Japanese and other Orien- 
tals. 


classes of exempted 


The Senate Immigration 
Committee, in its sessions on a 
similar measure, rejected the 
proposal to make the census of 
1890 the basis of admission, so 
that this question is at issue between 
the two chambers. 


COMMISSIONERS for Panama 
and the United States began in Wash- 
ington discussion of the terms of a new 
treaty to determine respective rights in 
the government of the Canal zone. A 
major question is any extension of 
territory under the Taft agreements, 
for defense of the canal, which Panama 
opposes in principle. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
Labor Wins Its First Fights 


RIME MINISTER MacDONALD 
came out victorious in his first tests 
of strength in the House of Commons. 
The Liberals, led by Asquith, supported 
the Labor Ministry in the recognition of 
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Russia and the plan to hold a conference 
with the Soviet on debt and property 
claims and trade relations. The Con- 
servatives, still led by Stanley Baldwin, 
supported the Cabinet in navy esti- 
mates calling for five new cruisers and 
two destroyers. The main difficulties of 
the Government were over extensions 
of poor and unemployed relief and over 
control of rents and new housing plans. 
It was, however, able to carry its points. 
tailway and dock strikes and other 
labor disorders also caused embarrass- 
ment, but Prime Minister MacDonald’s 
policy of settlement by arbitration won 
out after brief interruptions of work. 

Army estimates showed that the 
forces of the Empire are to be main- 
tained at present strength; while the 
Home Air Defense, after insistence in 
the House of Lords, is to be increased 
by 14 squadrons in two years, making 
a total of 24. 


INDIA was a center of uncertainty, 
due to the strength of the native home 
rule party in many ieee councils 
and to their control of nearly half of the 
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seats in the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly. Under the leadership of C. R. Das, 
they were expected to oppose all more 
important government measures, espe- 
cially money bills. Gandhi, the head of 
the non-cooperation movement, who was 
recently released from prison because of 
illness, has warned his followers against 
all use of violence; and tests of strength 
between the British and the natives are 
expected to take orderly political forms 
except in cases of local conflicts such as 
recently occurred with the Sikhs. 


EUROPE 


France Debates Internal Reforms 


REMIER POINCARE secured from 

the Chamber of Deputies by means 
of a test vote of confidence the authority 
to proceed with a program of internal 
reforms and emergency taxation by de- 
cree, and carried his fight to the Senate. 
A harder struggle was expected there, 
since the Government’s margin in the 
upper House was narrowed by recent 
elections; but the adoption of the con- 
tested electoral reform bill by the Senate 





FREE ELECTIONS—ITALIAN STYLE 


Socialist voters will have to run the Fascisti gauntlet, suggests Serenissimo of Rome 
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forecast the success of the emergency 
measure also. This would place Poin- 
earé definitely in control until after the 
French elections in May. 

The German chargé d’affaires in 
Paris, Dr. Hoesch, was accredited as 
Ambassador and formally received, thus 
restoring diplomatic relations broken 
since the occupation of the Ruhr Valley. 


BELGIUM went through a brief po- 
litical crisis with the resignation of 
Premier Theunis. He later formed a 
new cabinet with Paul Hymans, Liberal, 
as Foreign Minister, replacing Jaspar. 


Germany Ends the Military Dictatorship 


i, of conditions po- 
{litically within Germany was indi- 
cated by the modification of the 
emergency powers of the Government, 
terminating the military dictatorship 
under which the nation has been ruled 
since the Bavarian monarchist revolt 
last year. The leaders of that defeated 
movement having been brought to trial 
in Munich, Gen. von Seeckt, the army 
chief, himself took the initiative in pro- 
posing an end of the military regime, 
which President Ebert set for March 1. 
The Government declared a state of 
“civil martial law” giving full power to 
the Minister of Interior. Meanwhile, 
the heads of the rebellious Bavarian ad- 
ministration, Dr. von Kahr and Gen. 
von Lossow, were forced out of control, 
and the artificial Separatist regime in 
the Rhineland Palatinate also came to 
an end, assuring unity with Germany. 

The consequences of the Ruhr con- 
flict and currency inflation were increas- 
ingly seen. The Minister of Labor de- 
clared that there were five million un- 
employed and fifteen million dependent 
on charity—amounting to one-fourth of 
the population of Germany. 
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Italy Prepares for Elections 


USSOLINI, apparently feeling 
thoroughly confident of the out- 
come of approaching elections in Italy, 
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refused alliances between the Fascisti 
and other parties. He adopted instead 
the expedient of including in the Fas- 
cisti lists such former leaders of other 
parties as the ex-Premiers Orlando and 
Salandra. The Liberal Party is being 
led by the old chief, Giolitti; the Demo- 
cratic-Liberal Party by a former mem- 
ber of the Mussolini Ministry, Prince di 
Cesaro; and the weak reunited Socialist 
Party by former Premier Bonomi. The 
Labor Federation remains non-partisan. 

Mussolini has continued to develop an 
active foreign policy with apparent suc- 
cess. The recent trade treaty with 
Russia was reported to include special 
privileges for Italy in transit rights from 
the Black to the Caspian Seas and hence 
to give advantages in central Asian com- 
merce, as well as to provide for favors 
to Italy in Russian economic conces- 
sions, export trade and Black Sea ship- 
ping. From Great Britain Mussolini 
has asked a decision on the cession of 
British Jubaland, in Africa, to Italy, as 
provided for in treaties under which 
Italy entered the war against Germany; 
and Prime Minister MacDonald has 
agreed to reopen the negotiations on the 
question. It has been complicated by a 
British request for the return to Greece, 
at the same time, of the Dodecanese 
Islands in the eastern Mediterranean 
now held by Italy. 


SPAIN was stirred by a new attack 
of tribesmen in Morocco against the 
Spanish forces. It appeared that the 
revival of the Moroccan troubles might 
lead to the fall of the Rivera dictator- 
ship in Madrid. The military govern- 
ment was set up partly in protest against 
the failure of its predecessor to prosecute 
the north African campaign against the 
rebellious Moors successfully. But the 
army dictators seemed no more able to 
achieve victory outside Spain than the 
civilian Liberals whom they deposed. 


RUSSIA finally succeeded in estab- 
lishing the new gold-basis currency note, 
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the chervonetz, at par on some interna- 
tional exchanges outside Soviet terri- 
tory. The note has the same value as 
the old ruble, about two to the dollar. 
The Soviet Treasury also began to 
issue silver coins, the first since the 
revolution. 

Large increases in American trade 
with Soviet Russia, regardless of the ab- 
sence of diplomatic recognition, were 
shown in reports that the Allied Ameri- 
can Corporation had not only reached 
its contract amount of $2,400,000 for the 
first year ending July 14, but had ar- 
ranged contracts with American firms 
running to about $10,000,000. 


GREECE was kept in such turmoil by 
conflicts of monarchists and republican 
factions that the former Premier, Veni- 
zelos, who recently returned to Athens, 
left his country declaring that he had 
heen mistaken when he thought he could 
be useful in reorganizing its political life. 
A plan favored by him and by the Min- 
istry for a national vote on the form of 
government was defeated by the oppo- 
sition of the revolutionary army group. 
Premier Kafandaris then resigned, and 
the Regent called on the republican 
leader, Papanastion, to form a new 
Cabinet. 


NEAR EAST 
Turkey Deposes the Caliph of Islam 


CONFLICT involving the whole 
Mohammedan world was begun 
when the National Assembly in Turkey 
deposed the Caliph, Abdul Medjid, and 
exiled him from Constantinople together 
with his family. The Caliphate repre- 
sents the spiritual authority of the 
Mohammedan church, and the office was 
identified with the Sultanate. When the 
last Sultan fled from Constantinople and 
was deposed, the Turkish National As- 
sembly at Angora under Mustapha 
Kemal, which had seized power, assumed 
the right to elect the Caliph. The exiled 
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Caliph and his household have now 
joined the Sultan in Switzerland, while 
the Turkish Assembly claims the au- 
thority of the Caliphate. Its action has 
aroused protests in India. 

King Hussein of the Hedjaz, in Arabia, 
a direct descendant of Mohammed, ac- 
cepted an offer of the Caliphate almost 
immediately made by the Moslems of 
the Hedjaz, Mesopotamia and Trans- 
jordania. Other Arab nations were said 
to favor him, but elsewhere his follow- 
ing was less certain. British and French 
rivalries for influence in the Near East 
were also involved, the British favoring 
Hussein while the French were reported 
to have a plan to elevate the Sultan -of 
Morocco to the Caliphate. The exiled 
Caliph has issued an appeal to Moham- 
medan communities for an Islamic Con- 
gress to determine the question. 


FAR EAST 


CHINA passed the difficult period of 
the financial settlements at the Chinese 
New Year quietly, due to reappointment 
of Wang Keh Min, formerly impeached 
by Parliament, as Finance Minister and 
to his success in raising loan funds to 
pay off obligations. Premier Sun Pao 
Chi went on a trip into the provinces, 
ostensibly to try to check conflicts be- 
tween the Anhui military party in Che- 
kiang and the Chili party in Kiangsu, 
but actually, it was believed, to avoid 
possible political troubles in Peking over 
the appointment of Wang Keh Min. 


LATIN AMERICA 


MEXICO was still disturbed by con- 
tinued civil war between the Govern- 
ment and the de la Huerta rebels. 
Charles Beecher Warren of Michigan 
was appointed as United States Minis- 
ter. It was reported that sales of Ameri- 
can arms and ammunition to the 
Obregon Government had amounted to 
$1,000,000 since January 1. 

Matcomm W. Davis. 
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CAN JAPAN AND AMERICA WORK 
TOGETHER? 


Edited by Dr. George F. Bowerman 


Librarian, 


ACTION QUESTION 


HAT attitude toward Japan do 
YOU favor? May we expect co- 
operation with her in world upbuilding? 
America was responsible for awaken- 
ing Japan to western civilization and 
the feeling between the two nations was 
of the best up to 1898. Ever since the 
United States acquired the Philippines 
as colonies, and interests in China, and 
American and Japanese commerce in 
the Pacific and their navies were devel- 
oped, there has been a growing distrust 
between the two nations, rendered more 
acute by the agitation of the “Japanese 
Peril” on the Pacific Coast. Japan has 
largely withdrawn from China and the 
race for naval supremacy has _ been 
checked by the Washington Conference 
on the Limitation of Armament. 
What about Japanese immigration 
and property holding in the United 
States? The settled American attitude 
seems to be against both. Shall this 
sore question be settled with this highly 
intelligent and sensitive people by the en- 
actment of exclusion laws, or on the basis 
of the Golden Rule, bya treaty with a re- 
ciprocal provision forbidding Americans 
to settle and hold property in Japan? 
The Japanese deeply appreciate the 
help given by the American people in 
their hour of extreme need following 


The Public Library, 


Washington, D. C. 


the recent earthquake disaster. But 
can the proud Japanese be permanently 
won over by such charity, if at the same 
time they have grounds for believing 
themselves unjustly treated by the 
United States? 

The economic relations between Japan 
and the United States are very close. 
Japan has become a highly industrial 
country. The United States is now her 
best customer with 45 per cent of her 
exports coming to us in 1922. The 
United States is Japan’s principal source 
of raw materials; 31 per cent of Japan’s 
imports came from us in 1922—more 
than twice in value those received by 
her from any other country. In the case 
of lumber and iron and steel Japan is 
America’s best customer. 

Will not the genius of the “Yankees of 
the East and of the West” yet find a way 
to work out in harmony and cooper- 
ation each its peculiar destiny? 


READING REFERENCES 


The recent literature on Japan, both books 
and periodicals, is so very voluminous, that it 
is possible to choose for listing only a small 
fraction of available material. 


Our WoRLD: 
Goto and the Rebuilding of Tokyo. C. A. 
Beard, in this number. 
Should Japanese Emigrate? TT. 
this number. 


Shidachi, in 
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van’s Navy After the Earthquake. Graser 
schornstheimer, in this number. 
y Woman in Old Japan. Grace Thomp- 
on Seton, in this number. 
Outlook for the Future. Charles Merz, in 
this number. 
ebuilders of the New Japan. H. S. 
Houston. Oct., 1923, pp. 4-13. 


nT Books: 
General. Guides and Statistics 


JAPAN YEAR Book. Tokyo, 1923. $8.50. 
American agent, Dixie Business Book- 
shop, 140 Greenwich Street, New York). 
\ eyclopedia of information and statistics 
on Japan and her territories, including a 
who’s who, a business directory and a 
bibliography. 

erry, T. P. Terry’s 
Houghton, 1914. $5. 
cluding maps. 

Powers, H. H. Japan. Macmillan, 1923. 
$2.50. Purpose of the author is ‘‘not in- 
formation but interpretation” for the 
traveler to Japan. Volume appears in 
the University Travel Series. 


Japanese Empire. 
A guide book, in- 


History 


Guppins, J. H. Making of Modern Japan. 
Lippincott, 1922. $5. Account of the 
progress of Japan from pre-feudal days to 
constitutional government and the position 
of a great power, with chapters on religion, 
the family system, education, etc. 

Hara, Katsuro. Introduction to the His- 
tory of Japan. Putnam, 1920. $2.50. 
\ publication of the Yamato Society, 
whose aim is to make clear to other nations 
the meaning and extent of Japanese 
culture. 

BRINKLEY, FRANK. History of the Japanese 
People. Encyclopedia Britannica Co., 
1915. $3.50. A detailed history and social 
study by successive reigns and epochs. 

LATOURETTE, K.S. Development of Japan. 
Maemillan, 1918. $1.50. An excellent 
brief history. 

Nations of Today; edited by John Buchan: 
Japan; by J. H. Longford. Houghton, 
1923. $5. In addition to the history, this 
work treats of economics. Maps, chronol- 
ogies and bibliography. 


*. Description 


Hersuey, A. S. and 8S. W. Modern Japan, 
9 Industrial, Political. Bobbs, 1919. 
$1.5¢ . A judicious study of every side of 
pret life. : 

McGovern, W. M. Modern Japan; its 
Political, Military and Industrial Organ- 
ization. Scribners, 1920. $5. A clear, 
forceful condensation. 

Guieason, Grorar. What Shall I Think of 
Japan? Macmillan, 1921. $2.25. Author 


was 19 years Y. M. C. A. Secretary in 

Japan. He*sums up what he knows, good 

and bad, about the Japanese. 
RoBERTSON-SCOTT, J. W. 


Foundations of 


WORLD YOU 


Treat, P. J. 
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Japan. Appleton, 1922. $6. Especially 
valuable because of its descriptions of 
Japanese rural life and thought, based on 
four years residence and 6000 miles of 
travel. 

‘isHER, G. M. Creative Forces in Japan. 
Missionary Education Movement, 1923. 
75 cents. An excellent summary, by no 
means confined to missions. Author spent 
20 years in Japan. 


Government 

Fugisawa, Rikitaro. Recent Aims and 
Political Development of Japan. Yale 
University Press, 1923. $2.50. Addresses 
given before the Institute of Politics , 
Williams College in 1921. 

Brown, A. J. Mastery of the Far East. 
Rev. ed. Scribners, 1921. $4.50. The 
story of Korea’s transformation and 
Japan’s rise to supremacy in the Orient. 

Bearp, C. A. Administration and Poli- 
tics of Tokyo: Survey and Opinions. 
Maemillan, 1923. $2.50. Written before 
the earthquake. Author has since been 
called back to advise the government in 
reorganization. 


American Relations 

Pitkin, W. B. Must We Fight Japan? 
Century, 1921. $2.50. Analysis of 
present and future sources of international 
controversy. 

Japan and the United States, 
1853-1921. Houghton, 1921. $2. By a 
professor in Stanford University. Sym- 
pathetic in attitude toward Japan. 

KAWAKAMI, K. K. Japan’s Pacific Policy. 
Dutton, 1922. $5. Represents the anti- 
militaristic section of Japanese opinion. 
Book was written during the Washington 
Conference on Disarmament. 

Wera.e, B. L. Putnam (pseud.) Indiscreet 
Chronicle from the Pacific. Dodd, 1922. 
$3. Discusses China, Japan and the 
Washington Conference on Limitation of 
Armaments. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND 
SocraL ScrencEs. Present Day Immi- 
gration with Special Reference to the 
Japanese. (Annals, vol. 93, Jan. 1921). 
Philadelphia, The Academy, $1. Con- 
tains addresses by more than 20 author- 
ities on Japanese immigration. 


GOVERNMENT DocUMENTS AND PAMPHLETS: 


U. S. Department of Commerce publi- 
cations necessary for understanding present 
trade conditions with Japan: 

. Commerce Reports (weekly) contain in 
almost every issue cabled reports on 
economic and trade conditions. See 
especially, Oct. 1, 1923, Effect of Recent 
Disaster on Japan’s economic status; 
Dec. 24, 1923, Japan’s Progress after the 
Earthquake; Jan. 21, Japan’s Recon- 
struction program delayed; Feb. 4, Japan 
again ‘— rica’s best market for steel; 
Feb. 11, Japan’s close economic relations 
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with the United States; Feb. 18, Sum- 
mary of business conditions during 1923. 

2. Commerce Report Supplement.—Trade 
Information bulletin 147 (Oct. 1, 1923). 
Japan After the Earthquake; Trade and 
Commerce Review—Japan (1924). 

U. S. Tariff Commission. Trade of Japan, 
1922. Washington, Govt. Printing Off., 
; ‘5 cents. 

. S. Congress, House, Committee on Ter- 
Titories. Nonassimilability of Japanese in 
Hawaii and the U. S. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Off., 1922. Apply to Congress- 
man. 

American Bankers Association. Japan— 
Before and After the Earthquake. The 
Association, 110 East 42nd Street, New 
York, 1923. Gratis. Largely based on 
information from the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


ReEcENT MAGAzINE ARTICLES: 


Japan’s New Policy of Conciliation. A. L. P. 
Dennis. Current History (N. Y. Times), 
Jan., ’24, pp. 657-659. 

Again the Yellow Peril. R. L. Buell. Foreign 
Affairs, Dec. 1923, Pe 293-309. 

Rebuilding i in Japan. A. Beard. Review 
of Reviews. Oct., ’23., pp. 373-382. 

Empire of the Risen Sun. W. E. Griffis. 
National Geographic Magazine, Oct., ’23, 
pp. 415-423. 

Japan and Natural Resources in Asia. W. 
W. Willoughby. North American Rey., 
Aug., ’23, pp. 170-178. 

Cross-Currents in Japan. M. E. Harrison. 
Atlantic. July, ’23, pp. 127-134. 

Japan and the Naval reaty. K. K. Kawa- 
kami. Review of Reviews, July, ’23, pp. 
73-76. 

Shall We Trust Japan? F. D. Roosevelt. 
Asia, July, ’23, pp. 475-478, 526-528 


What People Want to Know 


Answers to Some of the Questions Addressed to Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 
Director of OUR WORLD Institute 


Hugo Stinnes’ Ancestry 


Kindly advise whether or not Hugo Stinnes 
of Germany is Jewish in full, or in part. G. 
B., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hugo Stinnes, the German financier, 
is commonly said to be of Jewish ances- 
try but a careful investigation shows 
that this impression is inaccurate. His 
mother was Adeline Coupienne, of 
Huguenot family that fled to Germany 
from the persecutions of Louis the 
Fourteenth, while his father—also called 
Hugo—was the son of Matthew Stinnes, 
who founded the firm of that name at 
Mulheim. Stinnes himself is classed as 

‘““Bvangelical.’”” He belongs to the 
third generation of a prosperous Rhenish 
family. 


The French Elections 


Please inform me when the French elections 
are this year. E. A. M., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The next legislative elections in France 
will be the last Sunday in May (the 
twenty-fifth), 1924. 


Bridgeheads on the Rhine 


Kindly explain what is meant by the term 
“bridgehead” as applied to positions on the 
Rhine. A. E. T., Lincoln, Ill. 


In modern fortifications the term 
“bridgehead” is applied to a group of 
works intended to cover one or more 
bridges whether permanent or military 
so as to prevent the crossing of the 
enemy, or to enable troops to cross over 
to the enemy’s bank or to permit their 
return to their own bank. The nature 
of the works constituting a bridgehead 
vary according to the objective. They 
may be situated two or more miles from 
the stream whose crossing is in question, 
with flanks resting on the river. With 
special reference to the Rhine the term 
includes such fortified areas as existed 
around Cologne, Coblenz, Mayence, and 
other important crossing points at the 
close of the World War. These areas 
which were placed under temporary 
Allied control were according to the 
terms of the Peace Treaty subject to 
demilitarization. 
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Our lepart Trade 


b h- healthy development 
of international commerce 
depends in the final analysis 
upon the approximately bal- 
anced exchange of values—in 
products, services, or other 
forms— between the various 
nations. 


American im- 


port trade, which this Company 
helps to finance in large vol- 
ume for its customers, are 
sugar from Cuba and the 
Philippines; coffee from Brazil; 
silk, rubber, jute, tin and tea 
atin the Far East; wool from 
Australia and South Africa; 

and hides and 





skins from South 


ports are tending 
more and more to 
balance exports. 
More than 15 per 
cent. of the ex- 
ports of the entire 
world, in fact, are 


Our Favorable 
Trade Balance 


The tendency towards a bal- 
ance in our foreign trade is 
shown by the following fig- 
ures grving the favorable 
balances for the years shown: 


America, Europe 


and Asia. 
This Company 


offers complete in- 
ternational bank- 
ing facilities in 





purchased by this 1921 . $1,976,000,000 
country. 1922.. . . 719,000,000 

Outstanding 1923 . . . 376,000,000 
items in our im- 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS’ BRUSSELS’ LIVERPOOL 


helping to finance 
our vast import 
and export com- 
merce. 
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Japan’s Relations with China 
and the United States 


By Raita Fujiyama 


The President of the National Federation of Chambers of Commerce and 


Chairman of the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce on the Outlook 


for Peaceful Cooperation and the Need of Greater Trade 


APAN is recovering from the most 

disastrous earthquake in _ history, 
followed by fire and flood. So great has 
been the loss of life and property, that 
some critics have declared that the 
effect upon the economic strength of the 
nation will necessitate a change even in 
the national policies hitherto adhered to 
by the Japanese government and people. 
Undoubtedly, the task of rebuilding 
ruined cities and mills and factories 
that were completely destroyed will, for 
the time being, absorb Japan’s entire 
effort. 

Enormous as is her material loss, 
Japan is still confident of her financial 
stability. Aided by credit from the 
rest of the world she will rebuild the 
cities and re-establish her commercial 
organizations and industrial enter- 
prises. 

In the meantime the fundamental 
policies of Japan, as a nation interested 
in the affairs of the Pacific and the Far 
East, will be maintained; she feels no 
occasion to alter them when they are 
in harmony with the best interests of 
the world at large and not inimical to 
the welfare of any nation. 

Destiny has made America and Japan 
partners in the Pacific, the greatest of 
all oceans and the newest field for human 
activities. It is our privilege to demon- 
strate to the rest of the world how these 
two nations, regardless of racial differ- 
ences, may be mutually helpful instead 
of destructive; how commercial rela- 
tions between these two countries may 


be carried on in a way to generate good 
will and kind feelings rather than doubt 
and fear. In preparation for taking an 
active part in the great drama of the 
future which is to be staged in the 
arena of the Pacific, it is absolutely 
necessary for Americans and Japanese 
to understand, as far as we can, each 
other’s difficulties and struggles, each 
other’s spirit and character, each other’s 
hopes and ambitions. 

If the simple facts underlying the 
national policy {desired by the people 
of Japan could be understood, it might 
allay some misapprehensions on the part 
of those inclined to question her motives. 
The chief concern of the Japanese 
nation is not militarism—the desire to 
dominate or the fear of being dominated 
—but the building of a strong industrial 
and commercial foundation upon which 
her future prosperity may securely rest. 
In despite of the contrary assertions of 
some critics, those who have traveled 
in Japan and observed carefully the 
conditions of living existing among 
Japanese, will agree that Japan is 
really facing a population problem. 
Japan proper—Japan exclusive of For- 
mosa, Sakhalin, and Korea—embraces 
an area of 140,000 square miles, which, 
according to the census of 1920, is 
populated by nearly 56,000,000 people. 
And, owing to the mountainous nature 
of the country, one acre has to feed four 
people. It is obvious that Japan, if not 
actually feeling a shortage of food at 
present, can no longer depend upon her 
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limited acreage to support her popu- 
lation which is increasing at an embar- 
rassing rate. It is to industry and 
foreign trade that she must, primarily, 
look for the solution of the problem. 

In the fifties of the last century when 
commercial treaties were concluded 
between Japan and some of the Western 
powers, Japan had practically no over- 
sea trade. The only point of her con- 
tact with the Occidental World was the 
port of Nagasaki, where the Dutch 
were permitted to trade with Japanese 
to a little extent under the strict sur- 
veillance of the government. Her in- 
dustry was in the hands of the artisan 
class who conducted it by means of 
skilled hand-work, entirely without ma- 
chinery or scientific method. But within 
a few decades, Japan, guided by the ex- 
perience of Western nations, completely 
remodeled her old system, placed it upon 
a modern basis, and came to take an ac- 
tive part in the commerce of the world. 


Growth of Foreign Trade 


N 1879, the total foreign trade of 
Japan, exports and imports, 

amounted to 60,000,000 yen. In 1908 
it had increased more than twelve times 
and totalled over 814,500,000 yen. 
Near the outbreak of the World War 
the figures stood at 1,186,837,000 yen, 
and in 1920, reached 4,284,569,392, the 
largest annual business on record. 

In 1920, however, as a reaction from 
the unusual activity of war time, a 
depression was felt in the economic 
market of Japan. The economic market 
had to devote itself to the work of 
adequate readjustment. This resulted 
. in the inactivity of industrial enterprises 
and commercial transactions in general. 
Exports and imports together for 1921 
amounted to only 2,866,992,547 yen, a 
decrease of more than one-third against 
the preceding year. 

The depression resulting from the 
war can only be a temporary condition. 


Japan’s desire is to increase greatly her 
future trade and place herself on an 
equal footing with the foremost man- 
ufacturing and trading nations of the 
Western World. 

Nevertheless in bringing Japan to 
the foremost rank of industrial nations 
no small difficulty will be encountered. 
It is true that because of an overflowing 
population and an abundant water 
supply, Japan has an ample supply of 
labor and a cheap source of power for 
her mills and factories. But she has 
practically none of the raw materials 
essential to the development of modern 
industry, such as iron, coal, petroleum, 
cotton, wool, etc. For these things she 
must depend upon outside sources of 
supply. 

In 1914, Japan experienced consider- 
able material hardship on this account. 
The outbreak of the war temporarily 
interrupted the arrival of raw materials 
from abroad. The effect was immediately 
felt in all industrial enterprises, and 
there was a sudden drop in the export 
trade. The shipments of 1913 were 
returned at 632,460,000 yen and the 
imports at 729,432,000 yen, which 
decreased in 1914 to 596,101,000 
yen for exports and 595,736,000 for 
imports. 

From this experience, it can be readily 
seen that the industrial problem of 
Japan is two-fold; not only must she 
find markets for her manufactured 
articles, but, first of all she must be able 
to secure raw materials. Without a 
sufficient supply of materials from 
without, there could be no future for the 
industrial and commercial life of Japan. 


Cooperation Necessary 


ee being the situation, it is neces- 
sary for Japan to adopt a policy of 
economic cooperation with her two 
great neighbors, China and the United 
States. To them she must chiefly look 
for the supply of raw materials as well 
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as for markets where her manufactured 
goods may be sold. 

In the past there has been much 
criticism of Japan in regard to her 
attitude toward China. Whatever the 
criticisms of the past may have been, 
Japan, today, is fully convinced that the 
days of imperialism in the Far East, in 
which Japan without doubt played a 
part, are gone; that territorial ac- 
quisition is no longer the dream of the 
powers interested in China; but that 
instead of dividing China for their 
personal gain, the powers, today, are 
cooperating in helping China to main- 
tain her territorial integrity and na- 
tional independence. 


Japan’s Sincerity 


n this new constructive movement, 
Japan has been doing her part most 
earnestly. At the Washington Con- 
ference her statesmen made every 
possible concession to China; immedi- 
ately after the Conference she restored 
Shantung in full sovereignty to the 
Chinese government; she has with- 
drawn her troops from Eastern Siberia. 
For the benefit of those who are un- 
easy on account of the phantom of the 
Yellow Peril, let us suppose that Japan 
should conquer China by military force, 
what would be the result? China’s 
four hundred millions would be alien- 
ated from Japan; Japan would encoun- 
ter insurmountable difficulties of admin- 
istration in a large and hostile country 
and suffer enormous expenditures, with- 
out any ultimate gain to be realized. 
Not a single inch of territory in any 
part of China, but a better international 
relationship with China and an effective 
economic cooperation with her—these 
are the things Japan wants. Never- 
theless, it is idle to speak of such re- 
lationship and cooperation unless China 
is united politically and developed 
economically. Japan, therefore, is ready 
to cooperate on any reasonable and just 


basis with any power or group of powers 
to help China out of her present chaos 
and to assist her in the development and 
utilization of her abundant natural 
resources for her own prosperity as well 
as for the prosperity of others. 

The charge has often been made that 
the commercial advance of Japan in the 
Far East was brought about by means 
of a selfish discrimination. But the 
facts are that in seeking a field for 
economic activity in her adjacent con- 
tinent, Japan has always adhered to 
the “principles of an open door.”’ The 
steady increase in trade with China 
which grew from 111,474,000 yen in 
1908 to 478,905,000 in 1921 has not 
been built up by unfair methods. Japan 
who understands the actual require- 
ments of the Chinese people better than 
the Western nations by virtue of her 
close relationship with them in lan- 
guage, race, manners and customs of 
life, needs no special privileges in order 
to promote her trade interests with them. 
She is prepared to compete with any 
nation in the markets of China on 
merit alone. 

No foreign merchants in the Far 
East, if they are charitable enough, will 
fail to appreciate the fact that under the 
Japanese regime their trade in Korea, 
South Manchuria, and Shantung has 
increased by leaps and bounds. The 
improvements of harbors, the con- 
struction of railways, the opening of 
mines, and the development of agri- 
cultural and manufacturing industries— 
all these things have been proven as 
beneficial to foreign merchants and 
residents in the Far East as well as to 
the Chinese, the Koreans, and the 
Japanese. 


Japan’s Trade With the 
United States 


o less important than economic 
N cooperation with China, is Japan’s 
trade with the United States. In con- 
verting herself from an agricultural to a 
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manufacturing nation, as well as in and rapidly increased, and at present 
cooperating with China and Russia in one-third of Japan’s entire foreign 
the development of the Far East, Japan trade is with America, the balance 
has need of raw materials from the for 1921 being 82,122,000 yen in favor 
United States, such as steel, oil products, of America. 
machinery and electrical equipment. The extent to which America and 
From the time that America first Japan are mutually benefited by their 
opened the doors of Japan to foreign commerce in the Pacific is made clear in 
commerce and Japan began taking an the following table showing the value 
active part in her own development and _ of the chief commodities of export and 
in that of the Far East, the trade be- import between the two countries for 
tween the two countries has steadily the years from 1915 to 1921 inclusive. 
EXPORTED FROM JAPAN TO AMERICA 
1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
1,000 yen 1,000 yen 1,000 yen 1,000 yen 1,000yen 1,000 yen 1,000 yen 
Beans and Peas.. 2,154 5,618 21,510 38, 473 19, 6: 26 87% 572 
Starches..... 1,307 1,923 9122 50 
TOR. ss: 13.309 18,798 6,694 
( ‘omestibles 2,304 516 2,795 
Waste Silk and Silk Floss 2,572 1867 3,192 
Vegetable Oils 3,002 9,399 717 
Camphor.... 3,125 2,440 768 
Raw Silk 224,093 306,170 394,452 
Plaits for hat-making 7,870 7,807 3,083 
Matches 1,401 1,728 383 
Silk Tissue 12.799 16,060 27 
Cotton Tissue 1,428 1,655 15 
Silk Kerchiefs . 1,653 2,320 
Knitted Goods 70 ‘923 
Hats, caps, etc 4,386 3,150 
Buttons 1,642 2,096 
Potteries ... £,191 4,942 
Glass and Glass manufactures 153 804 
Brushes 2,146 3,715 
Lamps and Parts 355 447 
‘oys , 2,430 3,790 
Aquatic produc ts 736 577 
Rice and paddy 2,122 3,173 
i. eee 317 570 
Iron manufactures 5 37 164 77! 31 
Others 28,999 41,178 57,242 58,894 27,386 
Total 204,141 340,244 478,536 530,129 828,097 «565,017 «496,278 
IMPORTED TO JAPAN FROM AMERICA 
1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
1,000 yen 1,000 yen 1,000 yen 1,000 yen 1,000 yen 1,000 yen 1,000 yen 
Vegetables, fruits and nuts. . 90 204 275 267 839 1,073 1,383 
Alcoholic liquors........ 99 272 415 1,129 1,897 1,721 7 
Condensed milk 591 697 1,123 11355 1/932 2272 
Tobacco leaf. 726 459 328 1,582 2,216 5,740 
Hides and Skins 585 891 559 258 900 1,558 
Sulphate of ammonium : a6 19 10,994 17,269 10,994 
Raw Cotton 55,654 79,370 84,085 286,112 339,164 
Wood..... 533 L151 3,146 4.133 15,128 
Leather. 764 1/102 803 3/399 5,684 
Paraffin wax. 623 1,769 845 1,906 2,025 
Caustic Soda and Soda ash 426 2,560 11,238 8,995 5,672 
Coal tar dyes 1 36 1,757 8,126 10,252 
Pulp for paper 214 1,205 811 3,860 2,407 
es Seah aig 9,309 39,476 164,577 154,600 179,439 
Lead. 504 3,293 3.219 1,346 
Cc onstruction materials 678 799 24,242 22,828 
Kerosene oil 6,695 4,983 18,427 19,085 
Cotton tissues 129 249 1,491 694 
Iron nails. . 410 3,895 4,898 6,365 
Railway carriage and parts 416 275 6,766 6,773 
Machinery and parts............ 2,852 7,782 66,866 73,536 
Paper 436 1,472 15,678 8.770 
Aanensdhites and eye 201 602 f 10,844 10,060 6,200 
7 SR aa 20,598 51,536 4a 58.240 117,856 149,687 106,216 
ON cai caces soevosieae 102,534 204,078 359.707 626,025 +=«766.381+«=«873,177 «574,400 
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TALKING ACROSS THE CHANNEL 


Great Britain and France have adopted open diplomacy, in their 
discussion of differences between them which might threaten 
European peace 
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As can be readily seen in the fo; x 
going table, the chief items of import 
from the United States are raw materis 


rather than manufactured goods. With 2 
out American iron, kerosene, raw cotton,” 


machinery for spinning and electrical” 
equipment, the future of Japanese ine) 
dustry would be handicapped, and they 


modernization and economic develop- | 
of the adjacent continent] 


ment 
could not be satisfactorily carried out. 


Again the table shows that there are™ 
many commodities of lesser value, yet of 


sufficient importance to attract small 
capital, which may be 
handled. 


energy to begin. 

When we are firmly bound together 
by a strong economic tie, there will be 
more Americans and Japanese going and 
coming to visit each other; we will 
have more opportunities to exchange 
our views, to study each other’s con- 
ditions, and in this way our friendship 
cannot fail to increase. 

The time is past in which commerce 
is to be considered a source of inter- 
national trouble. Today we are fully 
convinced that the mutual understand- 
ing, trust, and friendship developed 
through commercial intercourse will 
build the foundation of an enduring 
peace as no other relationship can do. 
A commercial interdependence and an 
established mutual confidence can be 
depended upon to build up a friendship 
and a brotherly love which will outlaw 
war and national aggrandizement. 

The future of Japan will depend 
largely upon her ability to maintain 
peaceful commercial relations and eco- 
nomic cooperation with China on one 
hand and the United States on the other. 
What Japan wants is American friend- 
ship; what she wants is peace in the 
Pacific; what she wants is a larger 
commerce with America. 


profitably: 

American-Japanese trade has 7 
now reached a point where business ™ 
men of both countries may engage in 4 
many smaller enterprises which do not 7 
require enormous amounts of time and © 








